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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE report of Mr. Roosevelt’s Committee, which 

has been investigating the various departments of 
municipal government in this city, ought to be printed 
in the form of a tract, and circulated among all tax- 
payers. It brings to light some very suggestive 
facts, and if it does not aid in securing the needed 
legislation now before the Assembly it will be be- 
cause knowledge of abuse and full intelligence of ad- 
ministrative mismanagement have no weight with 
our legislators. According to Mr. Roosevelt’s report, 
the County Clerk gets the preposterous salary of 
$80,000 a year ; the Register is not quite sure whether 
heis paid more or less than $50,000 a year ; the Sheriff 
puts about $60,000 a year into his pocket ; and in the 
Surrogate’s office, as, indeed, in all these offices, there 
are unfailing streams of fees and emoluments of all 
kinds, of sufficient volume not only to enrich the 
temporary holders of office, but to turn in an ample 
stream to the treasurers of the political organizations 
behind them. This is the real and corrupting fact of 


EDITORS. 


the situation. It is impossible to obtain or to hold the 


office of Register, County Clerk, or Sheriff without 


practically buying it from various political organiza- 
tions by enormous contributions to their funds. These 
officers are in effect middle-men between the tax- 
payers and the political organizations, which they 
unwillingly, but not hereafter ignorantly, support. 
It is high time that the whole local municipal ad- 
ministration should be remodeled, salaries cut down 
to reasonable amounts, fees fixed and limited, and 
the whole abominable system of emoluments cut off 
finally and forever. A few years of abstinence from 
public funds would kill the political parasites which, 
like Tammany Hall, feed upon the city and practi- 
cally mortgage its whole property and income. 


The Adirondack bill now before the Assembly 


is not in all respects satisfactory, but it is in 
the right direction, and the public will be thankful 
if the current of legislation is only set in motion. If 
any other facts were needed to give such a measure 
for the protection of the forests of this State immedi- 
ate importance they would certainly be furnished by 
the history of the past few weeks in the great sec- 
tions of country through which the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers pass. We have treated our forests with 
the ignorant prodigality of frontiersmen, anxious 
only to get a roof over our heads for the night, and 
careless alike of the immense material resources we 
were exhausting and the disastrous effects we were 
entailing upon coming generations. During the past 
few years much has been done to open the eyes of the 
people of this country to the value of forests as a 
source of national wealth, and to the terrible dan- 
gers attending their destruction. The culture of 
trees is, in its way, as profitable as any other branch 
of agriculture, and as practiced in some parts of 
Europe yields the same return which land devoted to 
any other crop yields. Mr. A. B. Allen, in his ad- 
mirable article on ‘‘ American Forests” in a recent 
issue of The Christian Union, said that reservations 


of forest lands are now generally found more 


valuabie, acre for acre, than any of the adjacent 
cleared and cultivated ground ; belts and masses of 
trees are absolutely necessary for health and protec- 
tion. If on the fruitful fields of our beautiful State 
we do not wish to bring barrenness, sterility, and the 
terrors of recurring tempest and flood, the destruc- 
tion of the Adirondack forests must be stopped now ; 
in a few years, at the present rate of wanton waste, 
the injury will be irretrievable. If the present 
Legislature have any regard for the opinions of their 
constituents they will not fail to pass the Adirondack 
bill by a prompt and decisive vote. 


The Attorney-General of the United States, by a 
circular directed to all United States Attorneys and 
Marshals, calls their attention to certain sections of 
the revised statutes which regulate the shipment of 
explosives and provide for the punishment of those 
who infringe these provisions, and he instructs them 
to be diligent in their efforts to prevent, detect, 
and bring to punishment those who are guilty of 
shipping explosives in violation of these provisions. 


The laws to which he thus calls attention were passed . 


in 1866, and make it illegal to transport dynamite on 
any passenger vessel, or to transport it at all by any 
means of conveyance unless packed in a metallic 
vessel, properly protected and conspicuously marked. 
Violation of these provisions are punishable by fine, 
and death caused by a violation is made manslaugh- 
ter, punishable by imprisonment of not less than two 
years. We do not well see what the United States 
Government can now do more than it has done, un- 
less it be to make the penalty for a violation of these 
provisions severer. As we have before said, the 
United States Government cannot subject all out- 
going packages to examination, while the English 
Government does already subject all in-going pack- 
ages to examination, and it only has to require of its 


Custom House officials a more rigid investigation of 
the packages entering the country to protect itself 
reasonably well from the importation of infernal 
machines, not only from America but from any other 
country. 


By the capture of Bacninh the French have practi- 
cally made the conquest of the Tonquin Delta. Re-en- 
forcements brought the number of their troops up to 
12,000, and these General Millot divided into two col- 
umns of about equal strength. The Chinese, antici- 
pating that Hanoi would be the basis of attack, had 
strongly fortified the road from that direction, and 
were taken at a disadvantage by General Millot’s 
skillful detour along the canal, and General Négrier's 
advance from the direction of Naidzoung. The Chi- 
nese positions were thus practically turned, and asa 
result Bacninh has fallen after a comparatively in- 
significant struggle. There had been reports for 
some time past of the gradual withdrawal of the 
Chinese garrison, greatly reducing it from the orig- 
inal force of 15,000 men, and the easy triumph of 
the French gives confirmation to the suspicion that 
the Chinese troops have been rapidly passing back 
into Chinese territory. The result of this success on 
the relations between the two governments is prob- 
lematical. The negotiations have been conspicuous 
for dissimulation and concealment, and it is impossi- 
ble to detect the real policy of either government. 
It is very possible that the Chinese are determined 
to keep peace, no matter what affronts are put upon 
them. The success of the French is at the best a barren 
one. To hold Tonquin will involve great expense and 
bring small returns ; it would be a very undesirable 
possession ; and while the military successes may serve 
to help the Ministry by the military glamour always 
so effective in France, the fruits of the a are | 
likely to be aypien of Sodom. 


General Graham has won a second seemingly de- 
cisive victory over Osman Digna, and captured his 
eamp. The battle was heavier than the last one, the 
enemy fighting stubbornly, and the loss of the Eng- 
lish being serious. The Arabs brought to the battle 
the same spirit of fatalistic and sullen courage which 
always characterizes them. ‘* They were defeated, but 
not put to rout; they walked away as if sauntering 
through a bazar, with arms folded or swinging at | 
their sides. It was impossible to take prisoners. 
The wounded Arabs would lie motionless, without — 
uttering a singlecry or moan, and watch their chance 
to stab the advancing British with knife and spear. 
The British walked among the wounded as though 
among so many vipers.” Osman Digna has fled to 
the hills, his camp has been destroyed, and his forces 
are certainly demoralized. It is early yet tojudge what 
will be the effect of these two disastrous defeats of 
the Arabs on affairs in Western Soudan, and the cable 
gives us no reliable information respecting the prog- 
ress which General Gordon is making in his work of 
pacification. 


There are rumors in London of dissensions in the 
Cabinet, and the absence of Mr. Gladstone and the 
appearance of Lord Hartington as the spokesman of 
the Ministry last week is interpreted as indicative of 
a change of policy in the Cabinet on the Egyptian 
question not wholly gratifying to Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Hartington’s speech was in response toa de- 
mand for a definition of the Ministerial policy in 
Egypt, and, while carefully avoiding anything like 
dissent from Mr. Gladstone’s previous utterances, 
Lord Hartington stated very strongly the intention 
of the Ministry to remain in Egypt until such time as 
a suitable government could be established ; a gov- 
ernment capab'e not only of administering affairs 
with a firm hand, but of commanding the confidence 
of European capitalists. He asserted very positively 
the duty and necessity of protecting what is now 
known as the Red Sea Littoral, but left the question 
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of the continued occupancy of Khartoum open. 
There is a good deal of anxiety still in regard to Gen- 
eral Gordon, but it is recognized that, whatever perils 
surround him, the decisive victory of General Gra- 
ham must tellin his favor; and the advance of 
General Graham toward Berber is expected, and will 
be interpreted as part of a movement looking to the 
re-enforcement of Khartoum. The Opposition, both 
Irish and Conservative, are embarassing the Ministry 
as much as possible by protracted questions and de- 
bate ; and the safety of the Franchise bill, the second 
reading of which is fixed for Thursday of this week, 
is causing some anxiety. Lord Salisbury has stated 
very positively a determination to reject the bill in 
the House of Lords unless there shall be some strong 
pressure from public sentiment in its favor, and 
great public demonstrations have not yet been called 
out by it. 


We need not add to our correspondent’s report of 
the passage of the commercial treaty with Mexico 
anything more than to say that it is one step, 
though a very short one, in the direction of, perhaps 
not free trade, but certainly a freer trade than we 
have known in the past. To spend money, to build 
railroads to Mexico, and then by a practically pro- 
hibitory tariff prevent the importation of her prod- 
ucts and the exportation of ours, is a curious 
anomaly. The opposition to the treaty came 
chiefly from the sugar and tobacco industries of the 
South, and the treaty had the cordial support of 
some leading ‘‘ Protection * Republicans. 


We give considerable space on another page toa 
report of the recent Council of Congregational 
churches held in this city to advise respecting the 
difficulties which have sprung up in the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church, under the Rev. J. P. 
Newman. We do not give any space to the ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations of the respective 
parties to this unhappy controversy, or to a report of 
some of the sharp practices which have been resorted 
to, and which are not creditable to the Christian tem- 
per of those who have employed them. A church 
quarrel is like a family quarrel; and those who are 
fond of scandal must go te other columns than those 
of The Christian Union to find it. Wedonot furnish 
that kind of food. There are, however, two questions 
addressed to this Council on which it has expressed 
itself with clearness, which are of importance, one 
to Congregationalists generally and the other to all 
Christian people. The Council declares that a minis- 
ter cannot properly be a pastor of a Congregational 
church while he is yet ecclesiastically connected with 
another denomination and amenable to its discipline. 
This is common sense. It would surely be an un- 
seemly spectacle to have the pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in good and regular standing put on 
trial before a Methodist court and convicted of heresy 
while yet in unimpaired relations with the Congrega- 
tional churches. The Council also holds that no man 
can be considered, according to the usages of the 
denomination, a pastor of a church unless he has 
been installed over it with the concurrence of a Coun- 
cil. This, too, we should have thought hardly question- 
able. This decision does not militate against the right 
of a church to set a minister up in its pulpit, under a 
contract which may be annulled at any time by the 
consent of both parties, or perhaps by the action of 
either one. But he is not, in such case, a pastor ; at 
least he cannot expect, nor can the church, his recog- 
nition as pastor by other churches, who have had no 
opportunity of saying whether they approve his min- 
istry or no. This is only saying that no man and no 
church can enter into the fellowship of other Con- 
gregational pastors and churches except by their 
leave officially asked and granted. The other ques- 
tion concerns the relations of Church and Society, 
and is of interest to all churches. On the deliver- 
ance of the Council on that subject we have com- 
mented elsewhere. We trust that, although this was 
not a Mutual Council, the result of its deliberations 
may be accepted by both parties, and a new meeting 
of the church called to deliberate, under the leader- 
ship. of some wise peacemaker, on the situation. If 
at such a meeting no agreement can be reached re- 
specting the future course of the church, it will then 
be time enough to call a Mutual Council. 


The United States Senate has passed the bill rein- 
stating General Fitz John Porter, but denying any 
back pay. The bill will have to go back to the House 


for its concurrence, on account of amendments, but 


its final passage is not doubtful.——aA frightful ex- 
plosion vceurred at Pocalontas, Virginia, in the Lau- 


'The prospects of their success, we are glad to Say, 


rel Hill coal mines, March 13, by which: it was sup- | 
posed between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty lives were lost. Theminers were mostly Hun- 
garians without families. The responsibility for it 
can only be settled by an official investigation. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce want Congress 
to stop the silver coinage. The Treasury vaults are 
already full of silver dollars, and no one will take 
them out ; but the silver-mine interest is strong, and 
the prospect of any Congressional action is not great. 
——tThe liquor dealers in Ohio are attempting to 
modify the Scott liquor law by securing a reduction of 
the taxation which that law imposes on the traffic. 


are not brilliant. Prince Bismarek has added noth- 
ing to his previous statements by his speech in the 
Reichstag explaining his refusal to transmit the reso- 
lutions of our House of Representatives respecting 
Herr Lasker. The nub of the speech is in the decla- 
ration that he would not act as his enemy’s post- 
man.——tThe Republican members of the New York 
Assembly have united in support of a bill re-estab- 
lishing a Commission of Inquiry into the prison 
question, to report next January, and meanwhile giv- 
ing the prison authorities power to continue the con- 
tract system until a substitute is provided.——The 
New York Legislature is considering a bill to exempt 
the news companies from responsibility of libel 
suits for articles in the publications which they sell. 
The interests of the community would be subserved by 
increasing, rather than lessening, the moral respon- 
sibility of these great corporations. The Hamilton 
College seniors have returned to their class in Hamil- 
ton College.———Governor Cleveland has signed the 
bill taking from the New York aldermen the power 
of confirmation, and given his reasons in an admirable 
message. This is a substantial step toward municipal 
reform. 


JOSEPH COOK ON THE CREED. 


E give this week the substantial points in the 
remarks which Mr. Joseph Cook made 
on Monday last to his Tremont Temple audience on 
the Congregational Creed. Those of our readers who 
wish to read this remarkable address in full and as 
revised for the press by its author will find it in an 
official form next week in the pages of the ‘‘Advance,” 
the ‘*‘ Independent,” and several others of our 
contemporaries. Wedo not regard Mr. Cook’s utter- 
ances on theological or public questions generally 
as of sufficient importance to give to them the space 
required by a full report. But as he has constituted 
himself the champion of reactionism in theology, and 
as he has said all in this address that can be said 
against a theological contribution which, as our pages 
last week showed, is welcomed with singular una- 
nimity by mea of all classes and beliefs in the Congre- 
gational body. we give the essentia) features of his 
broadsword assault upon both Creed and Commis- 
sion, on our principle of always giving our readers 
‘*the other side.” 

We shall not attempt in this issue of The Christian 
Union to defend either from his attack. Neither 
needs a defense, There is, indeed, something humor- 
ous in the Quixotic self-conceit which sounds an 
alarm to the churches because of articles of faith 
framed by such men as Dr. Mooar, of Oakland ; Dr. 
Goodell, of St. Louis; Dr. Fairchild, of Oberlin ; 
Drs. Taylor and Coe, of New York City ; Dr. Fisher, 
of New Haven; Dr. Walker, of Hartford ; Dr. Seelye, 
of Amherst; Dr. Johnson, of Vermont, and Dr. 
Dexter, of Boston; and approved with hearti- 
ness or with only minor criticism by such men as 
Dr. Post, of St. Louis; Drs. Noble and Little, of. 
Chicago ; Dr. Hyde, of Indianapolis; Dr. Hopkins, 
of Williams College; Dr. Tucker, of Andover, and 
Drs. Behrends and Storrs, of Brooklyn—men many 
of whom were known for their Christian faith and 
works when Mr. Cook was yet in his theological 
eradle. We do not question Mr. Cook's right to 
criticise their work. Wedo more than question, we 
condemn, the spirit that ventures to apologize 
for such men as having yielded to temptation in 
signing a creed which has not the sanction of 
Mr. Cook, and that proposes to refuse ordination to 
those who are nevertheless contented to accept and 
make it their own. In preparing for this address 
Mr. Cook appears to have relied upon ‘‘ rumor” to 
furnish him with information. Intuition, he has 


heretofore told his hearers, is the basis of theol- 
ogy. Perhaps. But it is not the basis of historical 
theology : and personal observation leads us to doubt 


whether his reports of modern English sentiment are 


any nearer the truth than his history of the adoption 
of this Creed by a band of seven. In fact, asub-com- 
mittee of seven was appointed to draft a. creed and 
submit it to the Commission. It held session after 
session, participated in by such men as Drs. Seelye, 
of Amherst; Walker, of Hartford ; Taylor and Coe, 
of New York; and Fairchild, of Oberlin. Time, 
patience, painstaking. prayer, and money were given 
without stint by these gentlemen to reach a just and 
true and wise conclusion. The result of their labors, 
in phraseology different, in substance at all. essential 
points identical with the creed finally adopted. was 
printed and sent to every member of the Commission. 
Two meetings, largely attended by the Commission, 
were subsequently held. The Creed, as proposed, 
was read and debated article by article. At the first 
meeting a draft was perfected. This was again 
printed and sent to every member of the Com- 
mission. At the second meeting every member 
of the Commission, with three exceptions, was pres- 
ent either in person or by letter, and expressed ap- 
proval of the result before reached and suggested 
criticism in detail upon it. The final result was again 
printed and sent out for signatures ; a result reached 
with a prodigal expenditure of time, thought, and 
labor, and expressing the sincere judgment and 
carrying with it the hearty concurrence of every in- 
dividual who subsequently signed it. Mr. Cook thinks 
there is a ‘‘great temptation ’ to tamper with truth 
under such circumstances. The gentlemen of the 
Commission are composed of different stuff. There 
is not one of them who would not have cut off his 
right hand sooner than put it to a document which 
he believed, either in what it contained or what it 
omitted, to be other than loyal to Christ and his 
Church. That the Creed contains some phrases 
which irdividual members would have been glad to 
omitis true ; that it omits others which individual 
members would have been glad to insert is also true. 
That it contains anything which any signer believed 
was not germane to Congregational thedlogy, that it 
omits anything which any signer thought essential to 
Congregational theology, as held and taught by the 
churches and ministers of Puritan faith and order, is 
not true. The honorable names which are signed to 
it are the best reply to Mr. Cook’s suggestion that 
they lacked the courage of their convictions. 

With this introduction we leave Mr. Cook's extra- 
ordinary criticisms and still more extraordinary reme- 
dies to the candid consideration of our readers. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR CHURCH PROPERTY. 


HE Madison Avenue Congregational Church 
case has called attention to the important and 
wholesome changes in the law which have been 
made since this church was organized in relation to 
the security of the trusts upon which church property 
is held. The painfulness of such a controversy will 
be well compensated for if churches gain from ita 
clear idea of the important principles which the dis- 
cussion involved and the conclusion of the Council 
explains. 
The civil courts have always been reluctant to 
entertain controversies arising in the churches, and 
have, therefore, disavowed power or jurisdiction to 
review questions of ecclesiastical order or discipline, 
much more questions of faith. They have never justly 
refused, nor could they justly refuse, to determine 
questions of property and the validity of trusts, nor 
to protect the integrity of such trusts as. the law 
recognizes as valid, so far as this could be done with- 
out attempting to investigate and determine ques- 
tions of church order or religious faith. 

In 1860 the Court of Appeals of this State, follow- 
ing indications of opinion in this direction which 
had been previously distinctly announced in the same — 
Court, gave their sanction to an opinion drawn up by 
one of their number, which stated in effect that 
the Board of Trustees, as representing the incorpo- 
rated Society, could apply the church property to 
such religious uses as they deemed best ; and that 
even if the trustees chose to change the ministration 
and services from those of one denomination to an- 
other, the church had no legal ground of complaint, 
but must either acquiesce or withdraw. It was 
thought by many that this decision would close the 
courts to attempts on the part of the churches to 
bring controversies of an ecclesiastical nature into 
the civil tribunals. 

A lawyer accustomed to analyzing judicial decis- 
ions would say that the real point decided in the 
case to which we refer was doubtless correctly de- 
cided ; for the actual question on which the puartivs 
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came before the court was, whether at a meeting of 
the society or corporation a person who was a mem- 
per of the society could be excluded from voting be- 
cause he was of a different religious faith from the 
church. But the church in that case, in attempting 
to maintain the integrity of the institution against 
the proposed change, put themselves on an untenable 
ground ; they claimed more than they were entitled 
to. Instead of claiming that the property could not 
be diverted to another demomination, they sought to 
exclude from voting in the corporation persons who, 
while members of the corporation, were members of 
another denomination. The Court of Appeals were 
doubtless right in overruling their claim. But their 
general exposition of the statute in other respects, 
and the definition of the respective rights of the 
Church and Society, which was drawn up and adopted 
as the opinion of the Court, went far beyond the real 
point in controversy; and it surprised churches 
and trustees alike in declaring, practically, that the 
power to administer on the principal religious af- 
fairs of the church was with the trustees of the cor- 
poration, as well as the power to administer the 
property. 

The natural result of this decision was to enable 
trustees of a church corporation to change the de- 
- nominational character of the church by transferring 
it from its original connection to membership in 
another denomination. This was contrary to the 
general principles theretofore applied by law to such 
cases, and to the general sense of equity and honesty 
in respect to trusts for religious purposes. 

The great and increasing disposition in the com- 
munity to devote substantial and permanent funds to 
the. promotion of religious instruction and fellowship, 
and the obvious injustice and unwholesomeness of 
allowing such perversions to be effected without any 
opposition other than by a division in the church itself, 
led, in the course of a few years, to the adoption of a 
statute in consonance with the well-established general 
principles of equity and the public sense of justice. 
This statute, known as the Act of 1875, declares 
that.the trustees must administer the temporalities 
of the church, its property and revenues, ‘‘ according 
to the discipline, rules, and usages of the denomina- 
tion to which the church members belonged, and it 
shall not be lawful for the trustees to divert such es- 
tate, property, or revenues to any other purpose ex- 
cept toward the support and maintenance of any re- 
ligious, benevolent, or other institution connected 
with such church congregation or religious society.” 
And it further provides that whenever a trustee 
ceases statedly to attend upon and support the ser- 
vices he should cease to be a trustee. In order to 
put an end to the traditional hesitation of the courts 
about entertaining complaints in ecclesiastical con- 
troversies, the statute further declared that ‘* the 
jurisdiction of courts of equity in this State is hereby 
extended over such corporations, as far as may be 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this Act.” 

In the few cases that have arisen since the adoption 
of this statute, the courts have appreciated and ad- 
ministered its fair and equitable principles fully, by 
enjoining trustees from using the church edifice for 
the services and ministrations of other denomina- 
tions, and by removing, if necessary, any trustee 
who ceased to support the church and sought to 
divert funds from the denomination to which he be- 
longed. The very existence of this power to main- 
tain the integrity of the trusts upon which church 
property is held appears to have diminished greatly 
the number of controversies of this kind. | 

It follows that it is for the interest of every church 
to stand clearly and decidedly in its denominational 
relations, unless it prefers being without this pro- 
tection and assurance of peace, and standing dis- 
tinctly upon the ground of independency, with the 
accompanying loss of legal restraint upon the action 
of the trustees and corporation. 

The Council in the Madison Avenue Church case 
has well explained the distinction which ought to 
_be preserved between the meetings and business of 
the church and those of the corporation ; a distinction 


equally important to the, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and others, whose churches are organized: 


under the same law. : 
_ We do not question that it would be far better if 
the law made no such distinction, and required the 


trustees to be elected by the members of the church, . 


thus putting the property consecrated to the service 
of Christ into the hands of those who profess to 
be his disciples, and holding them responsible for 
it ; but so long as the law maintains this distinction 
between them and the pewholders, and vests the 


legal title in the pewholders, any church organiza- 
tion which disregards the distinction will find itself 
in confusion when a difference of opinion arises. It 
was this disregard of the order and methods which 
the law necessitates that left the Madison Avenue 
Church apparently helpless when a subject arose 
upon which their opinions were divided. 


SHALL I SEND HIM TO COLLEGE? 


A tather would like to give his son a iiberal education at 
college or some Institute of Technology. The son, though 
possessing qualifications that in the judgment of friends 
would well qualify him for a professional life, shows no dis- 
position to accept the opportunity. The boy wishes to leave 
school und “ go into a store and earn some money.’’ What 
would you advise ? A FATHER. 

EVER send a boy to college. It isa very dan- 

gerous road to any boy who has not an appetite 

for study, or a moral earnestness which takes the 
place of appetite. 

In the last quarter century the American college 
has made great gain in scholarship, but suffered se- 
rious loss in moral earnestness. This is due, not to 
the fault of Faculties, but to an irresistible drift of 
the times. Wealth and an increasing but not pro- 
found appreciation of culture have enabled and in- 
cited an increasing number of rich fathers to send 
their sons through college, as they themselves go to 
Europe, because it is ‘‘the thing.” Thé boy so sent 
has no expectation of earning his own living, no am- 
bition of scholarship, no serious purpose in life. 
He goes to college to have a good time. He manages 
to keep his head above water by a liberal use of ‘life 
preservers,” and gets his diploma at the end ‘‘ so as 
by fire.” Meanwhile, if not recklessly wild he is dil- 
igently idle. He finds scope for his activities in a 
score of fields other than the recitation-room ; he can 
dance, row, bat, better than he can construe Homer, 
and understands billiards and tennis better than he 
understands geometry or metaphysics. The college 
always had some such young men in its classes ; 
there are enough of them now in all our larger col- 
leges to give tone to college society ; and the tone is 
one of intellectual ennui and indifference. A com- 
pulsory chapel service once or twice a Sunday and 
morning prayers do little or nothing to clear the at- 
mosphere of this moral mugginess. 

At the same time the colleges have raised the in- 
tellectual standard, and therefore increased the age 
at which pupils are admitted. The average age is 
now nineteen in the best colleges; and at nineteen 
the youth is no longer a boy, and cannot be governed 
by boarding-school methods. The college must leave 
him to govern himself, whether he knows how.or not ; 
and mostly he does not. The father has been 
too busy to teach him this difficult art at home; 
and there are no Rugbys in America, and 
no Arnolds, to teach him in preparatory communi- 
ties. He is fledged, and cannot be kept in the 
nest; and yet he has never learned to fly. His 
liberty is greater than in any industrial pursuit. He 
boards and rooms where he will; studies when he 
likes ; idles when he likes ; ‘* ponies ” when he has not 
learned his lesson ; aud gets a better student to do 
his work for him, for love or money, when he has 
been too basy with other engagements to get it out 
for himself even with apony. He has not even the 
supervision of an English university ; for instructors 
are few, classes are large, and tutoring is not re- 
duced to a system. If he goes into business he is 
compelled to report himself at the appointed hour 
every morning, to remain till the appointed hour 
every night, and to submit his work daily to inspec- 
tion. Every day is a judgment day. In college 
judgment is postponed to examination at the end of 
the term ; and one of quick parts and sluggish con- 
science can generally wriggle through that judgment 
with a ‘‘ condition ” or two. 

Under these circumstances we regard the American 
college as a dangerous place at an exceptionally 


dangerous period of life, except for a man who has 


not only an aptitude for study but a desire to excel 
in it. If. he has a moral purpose, if he realizes 
the earnestness and reality of.life, if he appre- 
ciates the value of preparation for it and the advan- 
tages which a college gives for preparation, he will 
resist the subtle, miasmatic influences of ‘‘ good fel- 
lows” in college iife, and do good work in spite of 
them. But if he is sent to college by his father, and 
goes either to have a good time or because a diploma 
is a good thing to have in the house, the least injury 
that can come to him will be the loss of four valuable 
years, and the worst will be a misdirection of life 
from the evil results of which he may never recover. 


If college students could be reduced in number one- 
half, and only the earnest workers left, the value of 
colleges to American society and life would be multi- 
plied by about four. 

There is no copyright on this editorial ; and college 
journals are welcome to copy it. 


DAY BY DAY. 


HOUSANDS of people all over the world are 
thinking a great deal more just now of the 
weaknesses and deficiencies of their character and 
the selfishness of their lives than they are accus- 
tomed to. To get rid of this feeling of unrest and of 
unworthiness multitudes are attending special ser- 
vices and imposing upon themselves some form of 
self-denial or abstinence from pleasure as a kind of 
penance for their misdoings. These external expres- 
sions of penitence and of a desire to lead a better life 
are good, but as they are often used they are simply 
self-deceptions and abominations in the sight of God. 
The old thought, so difficult to eradicate, of the rela- 
tion between man and God as that of servant and 
master, of subject and king, continually suggests the 
possibility of condoning sin by special acts of penance, 
by special denial of self, as the feudal barons once built 
cathedrals in the cities their swords had filled with the 
blood of innocent women and children. But there is 
no possible condonation of sin except that thorough- 
going and radical relinquishment of it which begins 
at the heart and bears fruit all over one’s life. There 
is no royal road to peace and pardon, no external 
observance, no self-denial, no form, ceremony, or 
ritual which can for one instant be other-.than a 
mockery and an abomination in the sight of God un 
less there lies back of it, as its root, an act of spiritual 
submission and of penitence ; there is no royal road 
to forgiveness, no method by which forty days of 
self-denial can atone for a whole year of self-indul- 
gences. There is but one real genuine and respecta- 
ble service of God, and that is the service which day by 
day shows itself in honest, earnest, and sincere living ; 
which day by day endeavors to free itself from un- 
righteousness ; which day by day endeavors to clothe 
itself in the beauty of unselfishness. That this kind of 
living can be greatly helped by the associations of the 
Lenten season there is no doubt; but they make a 
fatal mistake who substitute for the spiritual attitude 
and the spiritual expression Lenten services and self- 
denials. 

If you have the consciousness of wreng-doing the 
church cannot help you unless you first help your- 
self ; no priest, no services, no self-denial nor pen- 
ance can bring you aninch nearer the God from 
whom you have alienated yourself unless you make 
the journey in your own person and through the 
travail of your own spirit. There is absolutely no way 
of getting back to God from the separation and re- 
moteness which come through sinfulness except by 
taking, step by step, the backward journey. No power 
on earth nor in heaven can take a sinful man up and 
place him at the point where he left the right road ; 
he must retrace his steps for himself. 

If you have the consciousness of a life that is self- 
centered and that does not manifest the spirit of 
Christ in service to others, do not think for an in- 
stant that attendance upon Lenten services or the 
denial of any pleasures to which you are specially 
given will condone for the past or prepare for the fu- 
ture ; these may help you, but the only true evidence 
of your penitence, the only evidence of the slight- 


est importance, is the manifestation, day by day, ef 


purpose in genuine acts of genuine service. There is 
no honest and worthy worship of the unseen God 
which does not show itself in reverence and service 
done to his visible children upon earth’; there is no 
honest and genuine repentance for past wrong-doing 


‘which does not show itself in a new life of righteous- 


ness. Take the Lenten season, then, and the Lenten 
associations as a staff, not asacrutch. Let them lead 
you, by daily associations of <iscipline and self-sur- 


render, into a higher and a truer life; but do not - 


think to put all that life into the special services of 
the season. | 


NATURE AND THE BIBLE. 
E are so used to think of the Bible in the 
light of the New Testament that we forget 
some of its most precious and some ef its most re- 
markable parts. There is no other such literature as 
that of the Old Testament. Look through the whole 
range of classic writing, and through the whole 
range of modern writing; although there are alln- 
sions to the supremacy of God in nature, there are no 
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such detailed descriptions of, and no such loving, ) 
lingering glances upon natural scenery and phenom- 
ena, as are to be found in the Old Testament. We 
are accustomed to look at the seasons from a purely 
commercial, utilitarian point of view. At the most 
we only leaven this with some sentiment, with some 
poetic feeling. In the main, most men learn to re- 
gard things in the light of selfishness. When we 
look out of the window in the morning, it is not 
to see what new phase of power God has manifested, 
it is not to see what is the peculiar drapery of the 
day (for it is not always the same); it is to see 
whether our purpose, of business or pleasure, is likely 
to be checked or favored by the weather. Everlast- 
ing egotism is that which actuates us. All through 
the day we estimate the weather according to its 
effect upon our convenience and comfort, whether 
we are on a journey, on an excursion of pleasure, or 
on an enterprise of profit. We think of the seasons 
and of the phenomena around about us almost 
always simply with reference to what they can do for 
us, or what they can do to hinder us. The natural 
philosopher, perhaps, to all this adds a still further 
development, because he looks at things in the light 
of science. The vapors have a meaning to him. 
Heat, cold. and the products of heat and cold, mean 
something to him. He notices them, but to him 
they are so many ideas, so many facts, so many links 
in the chain of a theory or system. All is mundane, 
all is earthly. to his thought. 

The poet looks in still a third way at nature. To 
him light is intrinsically beautiful, it has such adapta- 
tion to the eye. The seasons have some poetry to him. 
But never was there such a grouping together of these 
in adequate measure as in the time of the Hebrew 
poets. The Psalmist contemplated nature with great | 
gratitude. The harvests, the flocks, the kine—all 
tokens of prosperity—are brought up in many psalms, 
and distinctly pointed out as top‘cs for grateful 
thought. Summer and winter, the time for sowing 
and the time for reaping, are set forth in an econ- 
omic point of view. And the language is poetic. 
The Old Testament does not contain any minute dis- 
secting, as of an artist mind ; or any scene-painting, | 
seeming to have been done for effect ; or art pictures, 
as they are called; or descriptive writing; but it 
contains that which produces the poetic sentiment, 
only upon a higher plane. The contemplation of | 
natural things is not in the line of our lower tastes. 
The tone of mind of the Hebrews was nobler and 
higher than’ that of most occidentals. They saw 
natural objects in their relation to God. When they 
looked at the clouds, their first thought was not that 
they had rain for us, nor that they furnished facts 
for the natural philosopher, but that they were God's 
chariot, and that he rode on them and controlled 
them. The mountains and the hills were of God ; 
summer and winter had something of God ; the trees 
clapped their hands in praise of God. And though 
they did not register these things as modern science 
has registered them, they saw them better than it, | 
and recognized in them argument for praise and 
gratitude to God. 

In that spirit we should endeavor to regard the 
seasons. We are not merely to consider them as_ 
meant for our economic convenience. They are our 
servants as well as our masters. We are not to ex- 
clude the lower forms of sympathy and poetic inspi- 
ration in nature ; these are right ; but we are espe- 
cially to see to it that we come into sympathy with 
nature on the higher side, as being veritably a revela- 
tion from God. For nature is as truly, though dif- 
ferently, a revelation from God as the Bible. The 
experiences of human life, the account of creation, 
and the declarative purposes of God, are recorded in 
this Book ; but the Book itself requires interpretation. 
The knowledge of the things to which it refers comes 
later in the history of mankind. This Book is the 
torch by which we see our way back to read the book 
of nature. And the more we come to think of the | 
natural world as being a part of God’s record of his 
thoughts and purposes, the more-we shall find our- 
selves impressed thereby, and the more’company it 
will be tous. Not only so, it will be a sanctuary to’ 
us, and will convey to us, evermore, a sense of the | 
presence of God. 


Some cruel practical joker has been poking fun at the in- 
nocent ‘Universalist,’ and has made it believe that the 
Congregationalists in their Creed declare their belief “‘ in the 
final judgment, the issues of which are everlasting punish- 
ment and everlasting death.’’ Its editorial comments on this 
extraordinary article of faith should be preserved in the ar- | 


chives of the future as an extraordinary specimen of the 
unconscious humors of religious journalism. | 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


LEGISLATIVE wave has swept our time-honored 
‘*election sermon” by the board. It was intro- 
duced very early into the history of the Commonwealth. 
Sometimes the General Court on assembling spent a long 
time in prayer; on one occasion six prayers being of- 
fered, which it is reasonable to assume were not short ; 
and it always adjourned to attend the weekly ‘‘ Thurs- 
day lecture.” In this service the most eminent divines of 
the State of all denominations have officiated. It is ev- 
ident that the election sermon, from the first on through 
two and a half centuries, has run largely in the channel 
which Butler calls ‘‘the pulpit, drum ecclesiastic.” 
Whether as leading thought or indicating it, these ser- 
mons index the progress of our civilization. Both in 
early and recent times the preachers have handled vig- 
orously the questions of theday, James Freeman Clarke 
used the opportunity to advocate female suffrage. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody took occasion to rebuke legislative pec- 
ulations and extravagance from the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.” The valedictory of Dr. Miner this year was 
a prohibition phillippic and panegyric of Butler. Of 
late years not many of the legislators have attended the 
service. It has cost the State $50 to pay the preacher 
and $1,300 to pay military escorts and et ceteras. The 
sermon should have been preached in the Hall of the 
Representatives rather than in a church, and then the 
custom might appropriately and helpfully continue. 

The woman municipal suffrage question has been 
defeated in the House by a vote of fifty to one hundred 
and forty-four. Never have the suffragists pushed 
their cause more determinedly or ably. A private note 
from a member explains it in part thus: ‘‘ This strong 
adverse vote is due in some measure, perhaps largely, 
to the objectionable methods used at the State House by 
the suffragists in pushing their cause.” If persistent 
and impertinent lobbying ought to defeat measures, 
then very few ought to pass. A very important measure 
has been carried to the engrossing stage, a bill introduced 
by Representative Harvey, of Westboro’, authorizing 
towns and cities to provide books and supplies for the 
public schools, and to loan them to the pupils. This 
bill, if it becomes a law, will reduce the sale of books, 
and thereby relieve private purses, even of the tax- 
payers, on an average, besides insuring prompt and ample 
supply to the pupils on the first day of the term. 

The semi-annual examinations at the Andover Theo. 
logical Seminary on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week, as a whole, were satisfactory to the visiting com- 
mittee. Some things are apparent, and should go on 
record. In the first place, the new professors grapple 
with the live questions of the day squarely, manfully, 
and ingenuously. There is no attempt at conceal- 
ment. All is as open as day. If they are teaching 
heresy it is the simplest process imaginable to catch 
them. There is not the slightest attempt to prepare for 
adroit examinations. Any friend of the seminary, any 
trustee or visitor, any self-appointed custodian, or any 
theological watch-dog, may go to these men and know 
where they stand and what they teach. Then, again, 
the young men are remarkably bright. They show, by 
their terminology, style of thought, and accuracy of 
statement, the best results of recent college training on 
moot questions of science and theism. They do not im- 
itatively repeat a syllabus of doctrine at second hand. 
They think their way into the great problems, and where 
they are crude it is the crudeness of immaturity ; while 
their training is prophetic of the best development and 
of great usefulness in the church. In questions of 
theism I noticed that their position is mainly that of 
Professor Samuel Harris. Again, in both Biblical and 
systematic theology, the Bible is the text-book. Here, 
again, the process is not that of collating proof-texts, 
after the method of an infallible exegesis that has come 
down to us, but is by patient inquiry into the contents 
of the book as the revelation of God’s redemptive 
work, the center, radii, and circumference of which is 
the Christ. How successful this course of study may 
be when completed remains to be seen ; but this is ap- 
parent : the Seminary has cut adrift in its methods from 
any half-pagan style of theologizing, and is out on the 
open sea of Christian revelation. I noticed the disposi- 
tion of some present, probably the result of habit, to 
ask stock questions; as, If you admit that historic error 
is in the Bible, what will become of Revelation ? 
the old question that we were clubbed with concern- 
ing the six literal days of creation in Genesis. I also 
noticed that efforts to catch the young men were by 
the. use of hypothetical questions. Answers to these ques- 
tions were somewhat loose, as they covered grounds 


| over which the classes have not yet advanced. The 


practical and spiritual trend of Andover is admirable ; 
the young men feel it ; the churches will ere long rejoice 
in it. 

From the school in theology to a school for blind 
children is ‘quite a stride ; yet the step may not be so 
incongruous as it seems, The Master came to give sight 
to the ruce; and physical blindness is fit emblem of 


spiritual blindness. On Thursday I went by invitation 


to see the kindergarten for blind children at the Perkins 
Institution in South Boston. This branch of instruction 
is of recent introduction. Mr. Anagnos finds by experi- 
ment that the rational and philosophic methods of 
Froebel’s kindergarten best quickens and develops the 
mental susceptibilities of blind children. By the limita. 
tions of the Institution’s by-laws, pupils now cannot enter 
till they are nine years of age. The new project. con- 
templates a separate school which shall take them at 
five and carry them forward to nine. This will be a 
fitting school for the Institution. A sum of $25,000 is 
needed to purchase a lot, erect buildings, and carry the 
work on one year; about half of which has been sub- 
scribed. To permanently endow the school $250.000 
will be needed. Ido not recall a sehool in which the 
interest and mental activity of the pupils seemed more 
on the alert. Two boys who began to learn the embossed 
alphabet last September read smoothly an elaborate de- 
scription of the process of making sugar from the sugar 
cane. All the exercises interested me much. The only 
infelicity of my visit was inability to leave a plump sum 
toward the endowment. If this mention shall induce 
others to take an interest in this noble work it will be 
one of my sources of happiness. 

Joseph Cook’s prelude Monday was an onslaught on 
the Congregational Creed. The report in another part 
the paper will be curious reading. Mr. Cook’s reitera- 
tions on the creed of the ‘‘ majority,” as if a minority 
has been heard from, and his relating in a familiar way 


what occurred in the sessions of the Committee, are 
amusing. But people will read his words, and then we 
shall see what will become of the ‘“‘ majority.” The at- 
tendance was not unusually large ; the hall was not full. 
Neither was there much enthusiasm. 


Boston Church Calendar : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, MARCH 24, 

Baptists.—Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Physical Health and Some 
of its Results. Rev. C. H. Watson. 
’ Congregat onalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. A Missionary’s 
View of the American Churches Rev, Mr. Marsh. 

Universalists.—No. 16 Bromtield Street, 10:45 a,m. Discussion : 
In what specific ways can workersin the Temperance Reform 
most wisely and effectively advance the cause? 


Methodists —Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIS week there is hardly the usual interest in theo- 
logical circles. Perhaps the intense and pro 
longed cold of the winter has frozen out the impurities 


of the denominations. At any rate, they are in peace 
and harmony with each other. and with joy are greeting 


the first days of spring. At the Ministers’ Meetings, 


Monday morning, no exciting or important topics were | 
discussed ; though, judging from the reports of Dr. 
Little’s sermon on the New Creed, and Dr. Noble’s ser- 
mon on Mormonism, the day before, services in at least 
two of our churches were uncommonly attractive. The 
Presbyterian Club, or Social Union, as it is called, met 
Monday night, two hundred and fifty strong. The 
evening was largely occupied witl® a discussion of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, a building for which is now in 
process of erection at the corner of Wood and West 
Congress Streets. Bishop Clarkson’s death has brought 
sorrow into the Episcopalian circles of the city. Bishop 
Clarkson was formerly rector of St. James’s, the strong- 
est Episcopalian church in Chicago, if not in the West, 
and by his devotion and ability brought it up from a 
small beginning to its present commanding position. 
He left this church and the friends he had made here 
for service in Nebraska, where he wore himself out in 
a life of self-sacrifice. There are men even yet who 
find something bctter to live for than money, or ease, or 
honor; some who may truly say, ‘*‘ For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” 2 

Probably the opinions published in this week’s issue of 
The Christian Unien concerning the Congregational 
Creed are fairly representative of opinion here. There 
are some who feel that its omissions are too sig- 
nificant to be forgiven; some who are not wi!ling to 
accept a compromise creed under any conditions w 
ever. Our ministers are soon to give a morning to its 
discussion, and it will probably come up for considera- 
tion at the meeting of the General Association at Peoria 
in May. Whata pity it is that we need creeds at all, 
that we are not content to accept the New Testament 
and be guided by that! Members of other denomina- 
tions object to the creed as too colorless, and as rather 
too much inclined to balance opposing statements. 

The moral question in which all ¢circles in the city are 
interested is temperance, and that phase of it which re- 
lates to the saloon-keepers and the license law. The 
brewers have decided to “sl the saloon-keepers no aid, 
and now that they openly threaten to apply for the smaller 
of the two licenses, and to sell whisky under it, the 
Common Council is considering the propriety of having 
but one license, and that the highest possible. The 
country West of us is rejoicing in the fast mails which 
the Postmast an has given it, and Chicago. is 
asking whether we may not have fast mails East also. 
Probably they will come in due time. 3 

The terrible ‘‘foot and mouth disease” has made its 
appearance among the cattle in Effingham County...in 
this State, and is creating almost as much alarm as in 
Kansas. Of course the dhisase will be conquered in the 
end, but not without great loss and after infinite trouble. 
Weare already getting ready for the Presidential Con- 
ventions that are to be held in the Exposition Building 
on the Lake Shore in Juneand July. No one knows or 
can guess who the nominees will be, but it is very certain 
that the Republicans will try to secure the best man 
available. 

CuicaGo,. March 15, 1884. 
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¢ IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ANY people in Washington believe that Blaine’s 
name will come before the Chicago Convention, 
and some really believe that he may be nominated. He 
would doubtless command a strong vote, but I do not 
see how he can muster a mjority. To-day the candi- 
date seems likely to be either Edmunds, Gresham, Har- 
rison, or Sherman. Logan cannot be put in the field, 
and the Arthur canvass hes no heart outside the office- 
holders. The Independents, the Civil Service reformers, 
and the thoughtful men and women: throughout the 
country who know that if it had not been for the acts 
vf Conkling and Arthur in the spring of 1881 Gar- 
tield would still live, will see to it that a new candi- 
date is selected. Mr. Arthur poses as a Civil Service 
reformer. How he does it no one knows. By his 
orders the whole corps of office-holders is moving every- 
where to procure Arthur delegates to Chicago. Every 
appointment for months has had that end in view. 
Judgeships, collectorships, and other grades of offices 
are held open in scores until after the delegates are chosen. 
Ex-Senator Kellogg went down to Louisiana, and 
the result is that of the sixteen delegates thirteen are 
Federal office-holders, and all for Arthur. When 
President Grant was a candidate for renomination 
he was not considered very delicate in his methods. 
But when a Federal place-holder in New Mexico 
came to Washington to tell the President that he 
had been elected as a delegate to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, and would vote for a second term, the great 
soldier replied: ‘* Axtell, go back home, and send your 
alternate. I will not be nominated by a convention of 
my subordinates.” 
~The Keifer-Boynton matter has resulted as every one 
who knew the case expected. The ex-Speaker, in order 
to detract from the force of Boynton’s canstic pen, ac- 
cused him of having attempted to bribe him some 
eleven months before the charges were made. The tes- 
timony before the House Committee shows conclusively 
that General Boynton was guiltless of the charge, and 
that it was the fruit of Keifer’s determination to break 
him down. Keifer employed a man to work up a case 
against Boynton, paying him $10 per day. ‘This trusted 


ugent of Keifer's to procure false testimony is shown to 


have served a term of imprisonment for falsely person- 
ating another party, and to have kept a house of bad re- 
pute. Yet he was recommended by Keifer to Attorney- 
General Brewster as ‘‘ a man well known to me,” and 
‘perfectly reliable.” Six of the witnesses called by Keifer 
have either served imprisonments or been indicted and 
escaped through technicality. One of them, who was 
one of a gang which systematically burglarized the 
northeastern part of Ohio, is a gambler, and is 
known on the secret service rolls of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a professional passer of counterfeit moncy. 
Many Congressmen have foolishly stated that the 
Keifer-Boynton affair is a fight between the floor and 
the press gallery. On that score they defend Keifer. 
The gallery can afford to let it go that way, but can the 
House ? 

The Mexican reciprocity treaty almost failed of its pas- 
sage, and only went through the Senate with one vote to 
spare. The high protectionists fought it stoutly. A few 
sensible men among them, like Senators Frye, Edmunds, 
Hoar, and Warner Miller, helped to secure its adoption. 
The result will be that gradually we shall absorb the 
larger part of the Mexican trade. With our system of 
railroads, now reaching to the City of Mexico, and this 
treaty, this country will control the commercial growth 
of Mexico. It will be only a question of time when we 
shall have the same relations with the Central American 
States, and the restoration of our reciprocity with Canada 
is seriously debated in government circles. Peace is 
having her victories now. It cannot much longer be 
deferred that the United States, without absorbing the 
other nations on this continent, will so far control them 
that they will be essentially part and parcel of our 
future. 

Just one thing threatens our prospective supremacy to 
the southward. That is the De Lesseps Panama 
Canal. A naval officer just returned from the Isthmus 
reports the French busily at work, and confident of 
completing their project before 1890. With that great 
work in their hands the French will possess the key to 
our entire Pacific coast. In case of a war it would 
command the situation. The natural sequence to own- 
ing the canal must be a dominant influence with the 
South American States. This France will try to ob- 
tain, and if we continue our indifferent policy she will 
be able to do so. Senator Frye is one of those who 
believe that this canal will, sooner or later, cause a 
war, and that this country never will be safe until we 
separate from European influence everything down to 
South America. We have obtained an outpost to the 
west in the Sandwich Islands. We shall be obliged 
to increase our prestige to the south by the same 
means. 


“The Springer investigating committee is failing to 


show any actual complicity between the Department of 
Justice and Dorsey, Brady, and Co. It does reveal, how- 
ever, that it was not intended by the administration, 
after Garfield’s death, to bring these men to the peniten- 
tiary. The prosecutions were pressed with vigor more 
apparent than real. The greatest Star Route thieves 
were never indicted, and Senator Kellogg was shielded 
when the evidence was at hand to convict him. George 
Bliss drew $59,000 in counsel fees He charged at the 
rate of $150 per day for the whole time he was con- 
nected with the cases, although a large part of it was 
spent attending to his private affairs in New York. 
While here and drawing this enormous pay he acted as 
counsel against the Government in several instances, 
using his place in the department for that purpose. 
But these and other scandals connected with the conduct 
of the Star Route cases have been so generally known 
for months that the official inquiry adds little to the 
stock of public knowledge. 

I was told yesterday by one of those interested in keep- 
ing Mount Vernon in repair that their funds were en- 
tirely insufficient for that purpose. The ladies who 
own the place are really afraid that some steps will have 
to be taken to raise money. If the Government had in- 
vested the half million that the senseless Washington 
Monument will cost, and used the income to keep 
Mount Vernon in condition, how much more sensible it 
would have been. The monument is not handsome ; its 
only utility will be asa place for a beacon or electric 
light. When completed it will be as empty of signifi- 
cance as a ledge on Long Island. EMERSON. 

Wasuineron, March 13, 1884. 


SARANAC LAKE IN WINTER. 
TWO REPLIES AND A REJOINDER. 


HE well-known fact that the less familiarity a 
writer has with a subject the more unhesitatingly 
he approaches it-has found a new illustration in the 
article ‘‘ A Winter Sanitarium,” published in your issue 
of February 28. Were the article on any ordinary 
topic, even in spite of its inaccuracies it might pass un- 
critcised ; but it treats of a subject of vital importance to 
many of your readers, viz., the effect of a severe climate 
in winter upon consumptives, and such a description of 
the A‘lirondacks is calculated to give an entirely false 
impression. It is with reluctance that [ refer to the 
personality of the writer of this article, but since he is 
relating his own experience in the mountains, it seems 
necessary to state that that experience extends over a 
period of three weeks only, most of which time was spent 
indoors with a sick friend, and as he had no other friends 
in Saranac Lake from whom to gain reliable information, 
his knowledge of the place must be considered limited. 
He says: ‘‘ My own observations of the place have been 
made from the standpoint of health, and may be con- 
sidered, therefore, strictly impartial ;” but even from 
this standpoint it must be admitted that observations 
may be inaccurate ; and, since he considers an invalid in- 
capable of judging because over-sanguine, I must state 
that 1 myself am in perfect health, and that instead of 
an experience of three weeks I have had an experience 
of three winters in Saranac. 

The writer says: ‘‘ The chance (of deriving benefit 
from a stay in Saranac) is about an even one—perhaps 
the odds are against the invalid.” This statement 
scarcely any one who has been here a few month; would 
hesitate to contradict, while even one who was doubt- 
ful would scarcely be contented to leave without re- 
ferring his case to the physicians best acquainted with 
the region, Drs. Loomis and Trudeau, who by po means 
advise all coming here for health in summer to remain 
during the winter. The writer says, in summing up the 
matter : ‘‘ There are those here who, if they were not in 
Saranac, evould be in Greenwood. For my own part, 
if | were condemned to stay here alone, parted from 
friends, and detached from all the employments of life, 
I should prefer the latter alternative.” Not to dwell on 
the questionable taste in the manner of stating this pref- 
erence, it cannot be allowed great weight, since it is 
the opinion of » young man in good health, who is 
wholly incapable of judging what he would do if called 
upon to choose between life and death. After an ex- 
perience of five years at health resorts, I can say that I 
never yet have found one who would not make an effort 
to live. But it does not require a great effort to spend 
the winter in Saranac, nor is the life here meager and 
unbearable, as it has been represented. To this the in- 
creasing number of invalids each year will bear testi- 
mony. Mr. McCormick states that Saranac Lake is 
fifty-two miles from the railroad ; but it is only thirty-five 
miles from Au Sable Station,and by leaving Saranac Lake 
at 10 A.M. one can breakfast the following morning in 
New York. This seems a short journey compared 
with the days of travel necessary to reach the South or 
West. He speaks also of the great fluctuations in tem- 
perature here, as though this is what invalids had to 
expect. The change of eighty degrees in a few hours 
was indeed great, but as well call the climate of Denver 
unhealthy because the mercury has been known to rise 


all through the winter. 


there forty-five degrees in fifteen minutes, Such 
violent changes are very uncommon here, and, since the 
mercury is rarely above freezing in the winter, there is 
little dampness to trouble the invalid. Indeed, Mr. 
McCormick admits that ten degrees below zero here is 
better than twenty degrees above in New York, though 
in his conclusion he appears to forget this. In three 
years there have been only three or four days too cold 
fora delicate invalid to drive out with benefit, and the 
rain-storms which often render winters in the South so 
disagreeable are here changed to gentle falls of snow 
which would keep no one in the house. It is this ‘‘ glow’ 
after a cold drive, of which the writer speaks, from 


| which invalids derive so great benefit, and which to a 


well person is as exhilarating as champagne. 

In regard to the lack of ‘“‘inspiriting society,” the 
‘‘ Berkeley” (not named after a family in the village, as 
the writer states) and several excellent buurding-houses 
are filled with intelligent people, many of whom have 
traveled extensively, and who discuss symptoms far less 
than is usual at health resorts. Although so far from 
large markets, there is no lack of ‘* uourishing food,” 
and the table at all these houses will compare favorably 
with that to be found at most resorts, while it would be 
difficult to find even in New York City. greater comforts 
than one of these houses affords. Most of the rooms 
occupied by the invalids are heated by open wood-tires. 
and are made attractive by books, pictures, and bric-a- 
brac brought from home. The outside architecture, of 
course, is not of a high order, but invalids as a rule are 
not greatly distressed by such matters, since to most of 
them life is more than a question of xsthetics. Also, it is 
pleasant to watch the improvements which year by year 
are rendering the village more worthy of its beautiful 
mountain environment. The absence of occupation 
spoken of is amore serious drawback, but many of those 
who are well enough to attend to business have found 
it here, and it is probable that as years go on there will 
be still more todo. It is hoped that before another 
winter a Sanitarium will have been completed here for 
the benefit of those whose means will not allow them to 
board in the village. ‘To this enterprise, of which men- 
tion has several times been made in the New York 
‘* Tribune,” Drs. Locmis and Trudeau have generously 
given their services, and as soon as the full amount of 
¥5,000 has been raised the work will be commenced. 

M. R. 

SaRANAC LAKE, N. Y., March 5, 1884. 


Mr. Eliot McCormick, in the article entitled ‘‘ A 
Winter Sanitarium,” published in The Christian 
Union of February 28, makes a strong case against 
the little village of Saranac Lake ard its climate. The 
article is true in many details; it is exaggerated in 
many ; and by omitting to state all that he must have 
known Mr. McCormick has been guilty of giving to 
the public a thoroughly unfair statement. He says that 
his observations have been made from the standpoint of 
health, and may be consi tered, therefore, as strictly im- 
partial. Mr. McCormick’s first statement is that Saranac 
is fifty-two miles distant from the railroad. So it is 
four hundred from a railroad—the Pennsylvania, per- 
haps. ‘‘Iil people of any sort,’ however, can strike 
the railroad thirty-five miles from Saranac. Does 
it show impartiality to add seventeen miles to thirty- 
five ? Those leaving Saranac at eight or half-past eight 
in the morning connect at Au Sable Station, distant 
thirty-five miles, at 4:30 P.M. with a train for Platts- 
burg, and can be in New York at six or seven o'clock 
the next morning. Leaving New York at 6 P.M., 
Saranac is reached at from’4:30 to 5:30 p.m. the next 
day ; the stage or sleigh being most wonderfully prompt 
By this route, those who wish 
to make the trip in twenty-three or twenty-four hours 
must drive tifty-two miles, but not if they are willing to 
take more time. But was Mr. McCormick’s statement 
‘*impartial ”? 

Mr. Marc Cook’s article, on which Mr. McCormick 
dwells at such length, was a greatly exaggerated and 
very enthusiastic account of Adirondack things from a 


standpoint of ill-health, and it was not impartial ; but 


Mr. Cook was weil paid for his article, and his Camp 
sold for a high price, and scores of deluded people who 
were too sick to go away from home were persuaded to 
their graves by Mr. Cook’s brilliant ingenuity ; but that 
is no argument against an iuvalid’s coming to Saranac 


| under the advice of a well-educated, conscientious phy- 


sician. 


As to the atmospheric changes in Saranac. They are, 


great occasionally. But was Mr. McCormick in Colo- 
rado on the 14th of January, 1875, when the mercury in 
Denver, at 8:30 p.M., stood eight degrees below zero, and 
at 10:30 the same evening had risen to forty-four degrees 
above ? Was he in Denver the next day, when, fifteen 
minutes before noon, the mercury in the shade marked 
fifty-eight degrees, and 12:30 p.m.—forty-five minutes 
later—had dropped to eight degrees? And the Signal 
Service officer reported a fall of thirty-eight degrees in 
ten minutes. Perhaps it will strike Mr. McCormick as 
‘‘novel and startling” that Colorado is a health resort 
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for thousands! Has Mr. McCormick ever been in 
Texas during the prevalence of a “‘ Norther”? Perhaps 
it will se*m to him ‘‘ novel and startling” that thousands 
of invalids have sought for health in Texas. Has Mr. 
McCormick ever been in Florida when the mercury 
declined twenty-five degrees in two hours? If he has, 
it must seem to him very ‘‘novel and startling” that 
tens of thousands of wretched ones seek the waters of 
lifein Florida. Does Mr. McCormick know of any place 
upon the globe where invalids have not the pestiferous 
habit of talking about their own ailments ? He will not 
find it in the East, nor in the West, nor in the North, 
nor in the South; nor will he find it if he branches out 
for thirty-two consecutive years to the thirty-two points 
of the compass. Only when the invalid dies does he 
give up this atrocity. Perchance Mr. McCormick has 
found some city on a railway line where an invalid may 
have pure, invigorating air, the society of those only 
who will look upon him and talk with him from the 
standpoint of health, and where there can be no ‘‘ ab- 
sence of occupation.” 

Did Mr. McCormick, from his standpoint of health, 
look with ‘‘ impartial” eye upon the daily mail of Sara- 
nac Lake? He says nothing of a daily mail in his 
‘‘impartial ” article. Did he know that Saranac sub- 
scribers for the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” read their 
papers within twenty-six hours after the papers leave 
the ‘‘ Post” building? And this, day after day, and 
week after week ? Did Mr. McCormick’s eye view with 
impartiality the telegraph poles of Saranac? Did he 
know that Saranac had regular telegraphic cognmunica- 
tion with the world, winter and summer? He says 
nothing of this in his ‘‘impartial” article. The poles 
could not have been in the line of the true ‘‘ perspec- 
tive’ of which he speaks. 

If Mr. McCormick, from a standpoint of health, con- 
siders his article ‘‘ impartial,” it is to be devoutly hoped 
that when ‘‘ Pallida Mors,” with impatient tread, knocks 
at his door, the summons may be sudden, that no op- 
portunity may be afforded Mr. McCormick to make 
any observations from a standpoint of invalidism. 

CHARLES P. KIRKLAND. 


SaRANAC LAKE, N. Y., March 6, 1884. 


Ido not propose to cngage in any controversy over 
the merits of Saranac Lake asa health resort ; but since 
the accuracy of my former article has been called into 
question it is only right that [ should say a word in its 
defense. The main question of fact in dispute seems to 
be the distance of Saranac from the railroad, which in 
my article I stated as fifty-two miles. This Mr. Kirkland 
endeavors to show is overstated by seventeen miles, 
though, as he finally admits that one who wishes to get 
to Saranac in the shortest possible time must drive the 
fifty two miles, and since. in point of fact, that is the 
route which the mails and nearly all the passengers 
take, I fail to see the correctness of his arithmetic or 
the alleged inaccuracy of mine. In going out from 
Saranac, it is true, one may shurten the stage- 
ride fifteen miles by taking the branch railroad from 
Au Sable to Plattsburg, a distance of twenty miles, 
consuming an hour and a half in transit. Those who 
have once exposed themselves, however, to the fatigues 
and discomforts of this route will be likely a second 
time to remain by the stage in preference, and complete 
the fifty-two-mile journey to Port Kent. 

Beyond this I do not perceive that either of my crit- 
ics make any very definite charge. Indeed, the points 
of agreement between us are far more numerous than 
those on which we disagree. Thus both writers con- 
cede what I have saidabout the rigor of the Adirondack 
weather and the violent fluctuations of temperature, 
though they extenuate these on the ground that the 
weather was unusual, and that it is less severe 
and the fluctuations are less violent than in Colo- 
rado. As I was not discussing Colorado, however, nor 
speaking of Saranac in relation to any other place, 
I do not perccive the fitness of the comparison, or 
that it relieves Saranac in any way from the charge of 
being both cold and variable. ‘‘M. R.” agrees with me, 
moreover, in lamenting the lack of occupation, though 
she expresses the sanguine belief,which I should be glad 
to entertain, that as years go by there will be more to 
do. With Mr. Kirkland I find myself in such hearty 
agreement On so many points that I regret to be placed 
in even seeming antagonism to him. I agree with him, 
for instance, in his opinion of Mr. Marc Cook, and the 
fatal results of the ‘‘Camp Lou” article ; in his hatred 
of that discussion of symptoms which is so apt to pre- 


- vail among invalids ; and in his appreciation of the daily 


mail and telegraph. Mr. Kirkland will ascertain, if he 
inquires at the office, that so far from having overlooked 
the poles, I was the best customer which the telegraph 
company had had in Saranac in years. ‘That, indeed, 
was the only means by which 1 preserved my contact 
with the outer world. It is true the wires sometimes did 
not work, and the mail more than once took forty-eight 
hours to reach New York, while on Sundays,when there 
was no mail and the telegraph office was closed, and one 


felt that if it were necessary to summon any one from 


New York he could not possibly arrive until Tuesday 
night, the sense of isolation was terrible. 

Those who live in Saranac equipped for the winter, 
resigned to the situation, and environed, like one of these 
wiiters, with all the comforts of a delightful home, can 
hardly appreciate the situation as it appears to one who 
is brought temporarily into it, and whose powers of ob- 
servation are quickened by the novelty of the scene. It 
is a well-known fact that after being for any length of 
time in a place one becomes unobservant of its char- 
acteristics, and that a new-comer, even though he stay 
as brief a period as three weeks, may more readily 
catch its salient features. As I said before, how- 
ever, I do not wish to antagonize any ones opin- 
ion. Indeed, I believe myself, as I said in my pre- 
vious article, that many have been greatly benefited 
by Saranac. I know, however, that others have not; 
and I repeat what I said before, that it is a chance 
whether one improves there or not, as, indeed, it is 
everywhere else ; and one ought not to take it without 
understanding all that it involves. To this, however, I 
am willing to add what Mr. Kirkland says when refer- 
ring to Mr. Marc Cook’s ill success: ‘‘ But that is no 
argument against an invalid’s coming to Saranac under 
the advice of a well-educated, conscientious physician.” 
With Dr. Trudeau’s benevolent scheme for a sanitarium 
it is needless to say I am inheartiestsympathy. Finally, 
I must express to Mr. Kirkland my cordial concurrence 
in his wish that when Pallida Mors knocks at my door 
the apparition may indeed be sudden. 


Exiot McCormick. 
New York, March 11, 1884. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE LABOR- 
ING CLASSES. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AMONG THE WORKING- 
WOMEN. 
By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


HE lady from whom the following facts were 

obtained about the working-day life of the great 
army of female laborers in New York has for seven- 
teen years been brought almost daily in contact with 
the persons of whom she speaks. This is what she had 
to say : 

“Dressmaking is probably the most important in- 
dustry in which women are engaged in New York. A 
forewoman in this trade gets all the way from $15 to 
$25 per week, depending on her experience. The ordi- 
nary workers get from $4 to $10 a week ; if they ever 
rise to $12 a week—that is, $2 a day—it is an exceptional 
case. They work from eight in the morning until six 
at night, and very often later, when there are dresses to 
finish, and they don’t get any extra pay for the extra 
hours. Very often they are cheated out of their money 
at that. 1 knew a poor woman who worked for $la 
day until $17 was due her. She sued for the money, 
and her employer did all he could to prove that she was 
a woman of bad reputation. He did not succeed, and 
finally paid the amount rather than go to aioe after 
execution had been issued. 

‘Feather curling is quite a profitable industry if well 
learned. Girls of from sixteen years of age’ and women 
up to forty are employed at it. The wages are from 
$10 to $25 a week. But the only way it can be learned 
successfully, that is, so that work will come after the 
knowledge is obtained, isin the houses where the work 
isdone. Many poor girls have been swindled by having 
taken lessons of some woman who advertised to teach 
the business and give them work when they were com- 
petent. The teacher is never able to keep her promise, 
for there seems to be a ‘ring’ among the manufacturers 
employing such help ; they will not engage any one 
unless they have learned in the establishments where 
such workers are employed. 

‘The help employed on underclothing will often not 
make over $3 a week. They will make shirts at 35 
cents a dozen; chemises for 12 cents, that sell at retail 
for, $1.25. The poorest in this business would prob- 
ably make $3 a week, but she would be a smart woman 
who could earn $1 a day: she would have to work all 
day, and in the evenings, too. I remember one poor 
creature who took some of this work to her employer— 
only 50 cents’ worth—and he said he couldn’t pay her. 
It was Saturday night, and bitter cold. She hadn’t a 
cent in the world. The tears streamed from her eyes. 
‘Oh! what, what shall I do?’ she sobbed out. ‘There 
are my three little children at home, and I counted on 
this 50 cents to get them something to eat.’ There are 
some employers—yes, many, and they are Jews, as a 
rule—in New York who would cheat a poor woman 
out of her hard earnings any time they could do it with 
safety. A kind friend heard the story of this woman, 
and advanced her the 50 cents. | 

‘‘ Women and girls in nearly all the trades and busi- 
nesses work ten hours a day. Some work at what is 
called piece-woik, but their hours are about the same ; 
for, though the girl is paid by the piece, she has to turn 
out just so much work ina day. Paper-box makers are 


paid from $4 to $8 a week, but young girls twe 
years of age wouldn’t make more than from $2.50 ¥o 
$3. Women make linen dusters for 18 cents apiece. 
Laundry work $1 aday. Girls who press coats get $5 
a week. I knew a girl who pressed a dozen skirts for a 
man on Canal Street, for which she was to receive 60 
cents. The man discharged her, and swindled her out 
of the 60 cents. At flower-making girls earn from $2.50 
to $6. They are paid by the week. One would think 
that the flowers would have a refining influence over 
them. but such is not the fact. Women who work at 
tailoring make from $3 to $6 and $7 a week ; these are 
the girls and women who do slop-work for the Jews on 
the Bowery, the goods they make being sent in the 
country. Finer work commands better pay. I knew a 
girl who embroidered slippers for a Jew house. She 
only got 60 cents a dozen pairs. They took advantage 
of her need of work, and reduced the price to 40 cents a 
dozen, and, finally, they managed to cut her down to 
30 cents, and she worked for that rather than not earn 
anything. 

‘‘There are any number of men in New York who 
will swindle a woman out of money in any way they 
can. I remember a benevolent old lady who, some 
years agv, raised, with considerable difficulty, the sum 
of $30 to be given to a poor woman who was in need of 
a sewing-machine on which sbe could work and make 
the best living she could. The workingwoman grate- 
fully accepted the money, and had hardly got it in her 
hands when a business man, who had taken some inter- 
est in her troubles, came to her and said that he knew 
where a fine machine, a little used, could be had for 
$30 ; she had better let him take the money and buy it 
for her at once. She gave him the money, and the next. 
day he sent her the machine. It was so old and so 
much out of order that it wasn’t worth putting in 
repair. 
“You can add one thing ; yes, two things. The great- 
est hardship among the workingwomen of New York is 
to be found among those who have drunken husbands, 
or whose husbands have deserted them and who have 
little children to support. Often the poor creatures have 
to endure_not only hard work during their hours of 
employment, but sut mit to the brutal treatment of their 
dissipated husbands during the few hours they have at | 
home. In the other instances, where their husbands have 
left them, they are compelled to see their children grow- 
ing up amidst dirty and very often sinful surroundings ; 
they, with all the incessant toil they can put upon them- 
selves, being unable to raise them out of such a posi- 
tion. 

‘* And the other thing I would say is—and it is the 
result of many years’ experience among the working- 
women in our city—that the poor girl born to or forced 
into poverty, and with a pretty face, is doubly cursed. 
With the rare opportunities afforded by metropolitan 
life at the present time—the infinite number of ways _ 
into which unsuspecting and inexperienced girls and 
women can be gradually but certainly led down to ruin 
—it is not a matter of surprise that we see the shop-girls, 
with a salary of but $5 a week, dressing as if she earned 
four times that sum.’ 

Dressmakers who work for the large intabliehmnents 
carried on by women in New York often complain of 
the cruel and unjust way in which they are treated. A 
woman who had worked for several years at this trade 
told this story : 

‘“‘Though from 8 a.M to 6 P.M. is supposed to cog- 
stitute a day’s work, there are very few nights that we 
are not kept after six. I have worked till half-past ten 
at night; and you never get extra pay for the overtime. 
Some few places, I believe, make a pretense of paying 
for the extra hours, but they keep you wailing week after 
week for the money, and, in most cases, you are swindled 
out of it. You have no regular time for lunch, and 
often have to wait until two or three o’clock before you 
can eat. You are not allowed to speak to one another, 
either while at work or at lunch. You are not allowed 
to look up from your work. In the winter the place 
where I worked was freezing cold; it was in a base- 
ment. The room should have been heated by a reyister ; 
instead of that, there was no tire in the heater, and the 
cold air would come rushing up—oh! it was dreadful. 
I got sick—neuralgia—and I know of a young woman 
who came near dying from working in that place. We 
sewed by gaslight all day, the room was so dark. There 
was no carpet on the floor, and you were not allowed to 
move about to keep warm. The French madames are 
the worst. It would seem as if they tried to do every- 
thing they could to humilate you, to degrade you, to 
rob you of your self-respect. They speak to you as if 
you were a dog. One day I was faintand sick for want 
of food. It was late—close on to three o'clock. Of 
course I could not lunch, but I asked the madame’s per- 
mission to send a boy out to bring me something. She 
refused. Finally, when that job was finished, I went 
into the laundry to make a cup of tea—a cold, raw place 
in the rear, where we were allowed this privilege 
when our present work was done—and she looked at me 
snecringly, and spoke of my anxiety tosend out for some- 
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thing to eat. ‘Ah, I zink (think), madame, you have 


better bring ze cook wis you, you aire 80 pareticlare 


about your eating |’ And then she discharged me. Now 
I work in private families, and get $2.50aday. For a 


dress that these fashionable dressmakers charge $200 to 


$250 for making, they will only pay out in expenses $50 
to $75 ; so you sce the profits of the business.” 


A ROMAN FIREPLACE AND A NEAPOLI- 
TAN STOVE. 


By A. PuTNaM. 


| a room in Rome was on the floor of the fourth 


story. We went up so high to get near the sun. 
We chose this particular room because we could have a 
fire in it—a privilege which every room in the ‘‘ Eternal 
City ” does not afford. To be sure, it was an Italian 
fireplace, such as is never seen in this country. It was 
built into the corner of the room, and was the precise 
shape of the corner; 7. e., it was a small equilateral tri- 
angle. . You will judge correctly if you conclude that it 
was not a favorable opening for much wood. To try to 
lay it in crosswise was useless. If we thrust it in end- 
wise one end was always too far out into the room. If 
we set it up perpendicularly it would not burn kindly. 

Our wood, too, was another hindrance. It was all 
round sticks, quite large and quite sappy, so that we 
had first to burn the water out of it before we could 
burn the wood. For kindlings we were furnished with 
some scanty bunches of green grapevines. Between 
the two we had to blow till our cheeks were red, and 
red again, before we couid get either dry enough to hold 
the flame. If only we could have commanded the 
spirit of the North Wind then, we should have been 
happy. But we did burn it, for al] this, and a consider- 
able quantity of it too; but it was not done without 
many tears, for onr eyes often smarted with smoke be- 
fore our bodies could be warmed by the blaze. I have 
sometimes wondered if we foreigners did not mistake 
the object of thase little housetop flues, and if they were 
not, after all, an Italian invention for retiring the smoke 
and foulness without, and concentrating it in the upper 
rooms of the houses ; and if that, in part at least, did 
not account for the proverbial clearness of Italian skies. 
But do not understand me to be complaining. That 
room was our glad retreat. We enjoyed that fireplace. 
When we achieved a pure flame, it was pure blessing ; 
and when it smoked we recalled the old adage, 
‘Where there is so much smoke there must be some 
fire,” and our joy for the fire exceeded our sadness that 
so often it smoldered instead of blazed. 

A Neapolitan stove is a good companion-piece to set 
by the side of a Roman fireplace. We arrived in 
Naples just at night, and were set down at the door of a 
house where we thought to obtain a suitable room. 
But we found ourselves again in one of those big 
houses, built on the refrigerator plan, without chimney, 
fireplace, or stove. 

‘* Yes,” there was, we were informed, ‘‘ one room at 
the back side of the house that had a stove in it, and it 
could be nicely warmed.” We asked to see it. We did 
see it, and in spite of what we saw concluded to remain. 
And now fora fire. But where isthe stove ? Oh ! there 
it is, snug up in the cgrner, just where they would have 
put the fireplace if they had built a chimney. But 
what astove! I dare not trust my memory to describe 
it, lest I be accused of writing out what I saw through 
the wrong end of my opera-glass. I write from notes 
and measures taken on the spot. That stove was pre- 
cisely fifteen inches tall by six inches square, or just 
about the size of two ordinary beaver hats set one upon 
the other. There was no chimney, but a hole had been 
made through the side of the house and a short piece of 
clay tubing thrust iu obliquely, and through this the 
smoke-pipe ran. We ordered wood. It was brought to 
us—a lira’s worth—just eight quarts of chips. We put 
in a few, and set fire to them. They were dry ; the 
draft was perfect ; the smoke all went out doors ; so did 
the heat. That little tubing was put in by a workman ; 
the top was outside. But, oh ! how the leaping flame did 


lick up those few chips! Smoke, flame, and heat were 


running a furious race for the outside world. It was a 
benevolent effort on the part of that diminutive stove to 
try and warm up the chill air that had that night settled 
down over that entire city. But we, who thought we 
had a first right to it, sat by shivering. We fed on our 
twenty-five cents’ worth of chips as wisely as we could, 
but it was a vain endeavor. We could not warm so 
much as that little corner where the pet stove stood. 
We watched the experiment with ever-failing hope till 
the flicker of the last flame ceased, and then, driven by 
the cold, we withdrew to our bed. And yet (strange 
incongruity ! we would not have believed our senses if 
the evidence had not been too pointed to be resisted) in 
that same room Neapolitan mosquitoes worried us all 
the night through! How either mosquitoes or people 
endure their chilly winters with such wretched accom- 
modations is yet to me a mystery. 
MULLBURY, Mass. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columna of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Will you do us the favor (if you deem it best) to give your 
views in The Christian Union of the best dispos'tion to make of 
property ; i. e, where it will do the most good—benefit the great- 
est number; not merely large sums, but of smaller amount. I 
wish I could see an expression of opinion on the question in The 
Christian Union from several able persons, as there has been in 
times past on other questions. I ask it with the less hesitation 
as I feel sure it would be of real interest to many who desire to 
do the best possible with that intrusted to them, and who are 
without near kin to take it from them. 

2. Also, in a legal point of view, could money whose income is 
needed by the owners during their life be safely given to institu- 
tions of learning or charity, provided they cared to take the 
trust, on condition that a certain income should be paid to the 
donor during life, with the understanding that after the donor's 
death such institutions should have the sum intrusted to them 
applied to their benefit? The intention being to save the donor’s 
care of the money, to secure to him a fixed tncome from 
it, and to make sure that it shall be used in such ways as is de- 
sired, with least possible expense or risk—as Mrs. Valeria Stone 
did, only reserving the income during her life. It seems to me 
such an arrangement might be made advantageous to both par- 
tics. 

1. Your first question it seems to us impossible to answer 
definitely. There are many good causes which are impeded 
in their work for lack of funds, and we cannot say that any 
one of these is the best. He who has money to give must be 
guided as to his giving of it partly by his own sympathies 
and still more by his own judgment, with such light as 
he can get on the problem from trusted advisers. 

2. There are institutions of learning, charity, and religious 
activity which will take money and guarantee a certain in- 
come to the donor during life. All that is necessary in car- 
rying out such an arrangement is to make sure that the in- 
stitution is on a thoroughly sound financial basis, and in the 
hands of thoroughly trusty men. An annuity guaranteed 
by such a society as the American Board, the American 
Home Missionary Society, or the American Missionary As- 
sociation is practically as safe as if guaranteed by any life 
insurance or annuity society. 


What recent triumphsare there of Christian scholars in the 


field of research as tothe proofs of the historic reality of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, to which Mr. Cook re- 
fers in his first lecture? INQUIRER. 

The recent triumphs of Christian scholarship in the field 
of research as to the historic reality of the miracles have 
carried back the dates of Paul’s Epistles until learned infi- 
dels now admit that Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans 
were certainly written before the year 60a.v. Fifty years 
ago these dates could be traced back with certainty only to 
about the year 180. The mythical theory as to the origin of 
Christianity has been overthrown, and was abandoned by 
Strauss, its author, before he died. Between the date of the 
Crucifixion and that of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians there is not time for myths and 
legends to grow up and be mistaken for history. The pre- 
tense that there is not contemporary evidence as tothe great 
events of the first twenty-five yeurs of the history of Chris- 
tianity is triumphantly refuted. See Prebendary Row’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1877, and also the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes’s lecture on ‘‘ The Evidential Value of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles,’’ and Christian Evidence Series, No. 1, ‘‘ Modern Skepti- 
cism.”’ 


1. What is meant by the the term used In Scripture, ‘‘ God re- 
pented,”’ etc.? If it means God changed his plans, were they im- 
perfect at the first? 

2. What guarantee have we that sin, having once sprung up in 
heaven, may not spring up again and thus destroy the happiness 
which we like to think may be eternal? W. G. H. 

PICKERING, Ont. 

1. The human feelings and passions are attributed to God 
in the Scripture. The phrases employed respecting him 
clearly indicate that he is a Being of a mobile nature, with 
all the inflections of life and emotions which belong to the 
highest experience of the human soul. More than this we 
cannot say, and we are as little able to give tothe phrase 
‘*God repented” a literal interpretation as to impute to 
God the passions of wrath and jealousy as ordinarily seen 
in human development. 

2. Do not worry about the sin that may break out in 
heaven when you get there. ‘‘Sufficient for to-day is the 
evil thereof.”’ 


Why make these ordinances (baptism and the communion), 
compulsory? Why not let every man by fully persuaded in his 
own mind? It seems to me time the Congregational church 
should make ad Christians welcome. J. B. 

HERNDON, Fairfax Co., Va. 

We should be glad to see the Christian church sv broad 
in the administration of its discipline as to admit to its mem- 
bership friends who do not believe in the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. But there are other faults so 
much greater than the exclusion from full membership of the 
comparatively few who are excluded by this{almost universal 
law of Protestant Christendom that we do not think it worth 
while to attempt to arouse any agitation on the subject. 


An Inquiring Friend from Shelbyville in a personal letter 
tothe editor requests a change of address of The Christian 
Union, but does not give the State, and there are so many 
Shelbyvilles in the United States that we cannot, without 
great labor, find out where our esteemed correspondent re- 
sides. This is a perplexity which occurs to our Publisher 
every week. We mention it in this column because now the 
perplexity is an editorial one, and we wish to emphasize his 
oft-repeated request for the full name and post-office ad- 
dress to accompany every latter. 
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UNDER THE BABY’S EYELIDS. 


By. KATHARINE Lee BaATEs. 


NDER the baby’s eyelids, 
What dream hath entered in, 

That he smileth tn his uradled sleep 

The httle paladin ! 
Who counteth all the ladies dear 

Within his baby-land, 
And holdeth fora knightly spear 

A rattle in his hand. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
I wonder how it came, 
The merry dream from slamber-land— 
It sent us in no name. 
It never stirred the silent bell, 
Or tapped upon the door ; 
No footstep on the threshold fell, 
No shadow on the floor. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
Ina tiny moonlight beat— 
I think it sailed from the sea above, 
Where the golden star-ships float. 
It glided down the evening air, 
As such dainty saii-boats ear, 
And steered between the lashes fair 
Of the little dreamy man. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
I wonder what he sees, 

That he smileth in his tender sieep 
A smile more pure than these 
That bluom within our elder eyes, 

Which lose the light of birth | 
By looking little to the skies 
And long upon the earth. 


Under the baby’s eyelids 
This heavenly boat may bring 

Some wondrous freight no earth-dream bears, 
Some flash of cherub’s wing, 

Or voice of lily-hearted maid 
Who singeth to him yet 

The song from which our hearts have strayed, 
Which baby must forget. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
Dear Lord, though this must be, 
And darkness on the earih must teach 
His soul to look to thee, 
Yet grant to us who watch his sleep, 
Which now so holy seems, 
That ever may thine angels keep 
His eyes from evii dreams. 


AMATEUR UPHOLSTERY FOR HOME 


WORKERS. 
By L. MACDOWELL. 


S the days lengthen and brighten, as spring be. 
A gins to pour her rays of purple and gold into 
every crevice, the fact that much of our furniture pre- 
sents a somewhat dilapidated appearance forces itself 
upon our notice. Many deficiencies mercifully shrouded 
by the gloom of short, dark winter days become ap 
parent with painful distinctness in the more cheerful 
light of early spring. Unless one has the luck to be a 
millionaire, or to be blessed with a fairy godmother— 
chances which fall to the lot of but few—one cannot al- 
ways provide one’s self with new furniture at will. 
There may be many more imperative claims upon the 
slender purse which must be met, yet worn and faded 
articles of furniture, like worn and faded articles of 
dress, jar sadly upon the esthetic taste. Much of 
our comfort, and certainly much of our domestic hap- 
piness, depends greatly upon our surroundings. Mothers 
long for a cheerful hearthstone. Daughters wish for 
chambers tasteful and attractive; ‘‘the wretched old 
things” are an eyesore. What shall we do, then? Dis 
contentedly resign ourselves to the shabbiness and dull- 
ness ; fold our hands and murmur because Providence 
has not endowed us with unlimited ability to gratify 
every desire? Not atall. We have been blessed with 
brains to. plan and hands to execute. We shall not 
grudge trouble in order to develop our own resources ; 
we shall make taste and ingenuity serve instead of ex- 
pense, and we are confident of achieving most desirable 
results. 

Chairs and couches are now preferred completely 


covered with upholstery. The best seats are those which 


are most comfortable. There is no reason why we 
should endanger the stability of our spinal columns by 
lounging in stiff, high-backed, and uncomfortable chairs. 
Early English, Renaissance, and Louis Quinze styles of 
furniture may be very charming and very “‘ correct,” 
but if seats do not afford comfortable rest to the human 
body, clearly they do not fulfill the destiny for which 
they were intended ; and as chairs are meant to be sat 
upon, it is better to select them with that view. Queen 
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Anne furniture possesses the merits of solidity and of 
affording comfortable repose. 

To cover furniture with material so costly that one 
fears to use it is certainly a useless expenditure. Far 
better to employ something whieh can be used cheer- 
fully aud ungrudgingly, and which can be easily re- 
placed within a few years, when its first freshness has 
faded. Reps and woolen damask wear admirably, re- 
taining a respectable appearance to the last, and chintz 
can now be purchased at prices so moderate, and in de- 
sign so chaste and beautiful, that it is most attractive. 
Some of the delicate shades in blues and pinks, though 
exquisitely lovely, fade very easily, and in selecting 
cretonne for furniture covering it is well to remember 
that chintz with a crépe surface catches the dust much 
more readily than that which possesses a smooth satin 
finish. 

If your chairs are too high, have an inch or half an 
inch sawed off the legs ; only be careful that all the legs 
are exactly the same length. Should your furniture 
be worn at the edges, strips of crash, artistically em- 
broidered, may be sewed on with good effect. Puftings 
of satin or plush may also be arranged so as to conceal 
the ravages of time upon a handsome article of furni- 
ture. A band of satin, embroidered in crewels or 
colored silks in a handsome running pattern, edged 
lengthwise on cither side by a good silk cord, and 


placed down the center of a well-worn chair, will effect | 


a wonderful alteration in itsappearance. Fluff, worsted 
ball, or lattice work fringe may also be used with 
effect in renovating furniture; it is both fashionable 
and inexpensive. Any one who is expert at crotchet 
work can very easily make it at home. ‘The balls are 
formed by winding wool around the prongs of a fork, 
in and out through the center, like the figure 38. 
They are then tied tightly in the center with strong 
thread ; the ends must be cut and rubbed together, or 
else combed out until they are smooth as velvet. Odds 
and ends of any kind of wool can be used. If not 
utilizing stray skeins, shaded wool might be chosen as 
the simplest medium of obtaining a mottled appearance. 
A pattern for the crotchet fringe can be obtained in al- 
most any Lady’s Book. A pretty afghan, tastefully 
arranged, may be made to cover many deficiencies in a 
shabby couch. 

If you feel obliged to provide yourself with slip-covers 
for your furniture, at least endeavor to make them as 
pretty as possible. Sheer white muslin, edged with deep 
lace frills or fluted borders of muslin, and fastened 
with bright-colored satin bows, afford quite as much 
protection to the furniture as the stiff and ugly holland, 
and are certainly much more charming. Pale buff linen 
embroidered in crewels also looks very well. I have also 
seen slips of buff linen, hand-painted, but the result 
scarcely rewarded the time and trouble expended upon 
them. Chairs and couches of many descriptions may 
be re-covered at home without any aid from the uphol- 
sterer. Itis a task which requires patience, perseverance, 
and some strength of wrist. It is better to work in a 
room without a carpet, as the work creates an unavoida- 
ble litter. Place papers on the floor, or else an old sheet, 
that youcan place your article of furniture on, face down- 
wards, when the work reyuires it, without danger of 
soiling the surface. ‘Take off the worn covering, care- 
fully extracting all the nails which hold it, and cut out 
the exact pattern of the back and seat in some cheap, 
soft material like unbleached cotton. Use that as a pat- 
tern to cut out the outside covering. Tack on the cotton 
first. In placing the outside covering upon your seat, 
fasten it lightly by a tack here and there, because when 
the material is drawn down into the holes made by the 
tufting these nails will be required to be moved. Be- 
fore commencing the tufting it will be necessary to re- 
move the covering from the back. Thetufting is done 
with a packing ucedle threaded with fine twine or very 
strong linen thread. The needle is brought through 
from the back, in front a button is threaded upon it, it 
is then taken back through the same hole, and the two 
ends of twine are tied together tightly and firmly so as 
to draw the material down into a deep dent. Extreme 
care is required that every row of buttons should come 
exactly between those on either side, or the puffs will 
not have the necessary diamond shape. As the material 
is drawn down into the dents formed by the buttons, re- 
move the tacks to allow for the extra fullness. Finish 
off all the edges neatly with furniture gimp. For fast- 
ening on the covering it is necessary to use strong tacks, 
but for the gimp you will require small] upholsterers’ 
tacks. 

Bamboo furniture, furnished with loose, downy cush- 
ions and covers of soft cretonne in neutral tiuts, is 
much employed for bed-chambers and boudoirs. Rat- 
tan Chairs are so light, airy, and graceful that they al- 
ways retain a high position in popular favor. Some- 


times they are simply decked with ribbons, frequently 
they are ebonized. The ebonizing is done by applying 
two or three coats of black oil paint, allowing one to dry 
thoroughly before the next is added, and finishing with 
a coating of good, clear varnish, Common pottery 
paint applied to wet wood is said to ebonize very effect- 


ually. A few lines of gilding, which can easily be done 
wlth liquid gold, are a decided improvement. These 
chairs can also be daintily cushioned. Light chairs cov- 
ered in needlework now grace every fashionable recep- 
tion room. The slender bamboo forms merely a mount- 


ing for the embroidery. They are stained black or 


brown, occasionally picked out with gold. The design, 
whether floral or arabesque, is appropriately arranged 
for back and seat, the one narrow and climbing, the 
other more distributed over the surface. When arm- 
straps are buttoned to the chair a running pattern is 
worked upon them. Crewels touched up with silks are 
generally employed for the work, and a sparing use of 
gold thread brightens up the design. Satin embroi- 
dered in stripes, in Oriental designs, is very effective. 
Occasionally patchwork is used as a covering. Some- 
times the cover is made sufficiently long to go over the 
top of the back and hang half way to the ground; it 
should then terminate in a deep, rich fringe. Embroi- 
dery upon embossed velvet makes a most artistic cover. 
The work consists in outlining with gold thread the em- 
bossed flowers and arabesques, and filling in the centers 
with satin stitch worked in colored filoselles. Select a 
rich and deep-toned piece of velvet and lay along all the 
outlines of the embossing two threads of Japanese gold 
thread ; then take two shades of green filoselle and vein 
the leaves of the design with crewel stitch, and with a 
pale shade of filoselle, the same color as the velvet, fill 
in the center of the flowers or geometrical figures with 
long satin stitches. 


A WILD-FLOWER GARDEN. 
By BETH SAMPLE. 


OT the ‘‘ wild garden” containing every variety 

of cultivated flowers in one mass, but a bed of 

native Ohio flowers taken from their wild homes, and 
cared for in a woodsy place in the yard. 

I have often attempted to make the wild-flowers grow 
around the house, but not until a year ago last spring 
did I intelligently set about making a collection of 
native flowers. While the snow was still on the ground 
and the ice locking the streams, 1 began to feel the 
coming spring, and to plan spring work and pleasures. 

Under a tall osage hedge was found a rich bed of 
leaf mold, and I selected the place as suitable for my gar- 
den. Early in April the flowers began to bloom in the 
woods, and the children und I went every few days 
with baskets and trowels to bring home roots, and be- 
fore the season was past we had forty varieties of wild- 
flowers growing contentedly in their new places. They 
grew well all summer, but we had serious doubts 
whether they would bear the winter in a situation so 
different from their native woods. 

The next spring we watched anxiously for signs of 
life, and the first warm days rewarded our search with 
a View of enterprising green leaves coming up all over 
the bed ; and very soon the earlier ones began to bloom. 
How we welcomed the opening of blue and ycliow vio- 
lets ; the delicate-leaved dicentras ; the liver-leaf with its 
pink and purple shaded blooms; the fragrant wild 
phlox; the showy yellow celendine poppy ; clusters of 
delicate blue polemonium, our favorite *‘ bluebeils ;” 
and the pretty little bishop’s cap, its flowers in a slender 
raceme, the petals resembling in size and shape a snow- 
flake strayed away from winter and enjoying the sun- 
shine of May. 

Some of our favorites bloomed later. We had not 
learned their habits, and began to fear they had died, 
but soon the deep blue spiderwort with its yellow an- 
thers, nodding trilliums, saucy Jack-in the-pulpits, 
clusters of delicate purplish water-leaf, yellow butter- 
cups, the white stone-crop—making a carpet wherever it 
spread—wild geraniums, and the starry great chick- 
weed, gave evidence of life and health. 

One corner of the bed was filled with ferns, and we 
watched them through May push their coiled fronds up 
into the light and gradually unroll their delicate foliage. 

We added roots last spring of varieties we failed to 
get the year before: Solomon’s Seal and False Spike- 
nard, so much alike in leaf and root, but the latter bear- 
ing a feathery-looking raceme of little flowers, clustered 
closely together, instead of the cup-like flowers that 
swing from the stem of the Solomon’s Seal; and the 
Baneberry, with leaves that resemble some of our ferns, 
and a cluster of white, finely-petaled dowers. 

There are still other plants that we want to bring 
home: representatives of all the wild vines; five-leafed 
ivy ; frost grape, with its unsurpassed fragrance when 
in bloom ; wild smilax, wild clematis, and sarsaparilla 
—we would like to nave them all climbing over our 
doors, trees, and fences. There are many flowering 
shrub-trees that ought to be added to our collection. Dog- 
wood, serviceberry, and haw, with their white flowers, 
and pawpaw, with curious brown blossoms in spring, 
and long, wide leaves hiding the yellow custard-apples 
in che Fall. 

The floral wealth of the woods has been a surprise to 
us; through April and May we had a continual dis- 


play of beautiful flowers in great abundance, filling our 
vases with brightness while we waited for the cultivated 
annuals to bloom. 

Bringing the flowers from the woods has taken time 
and some strength, but the pleasure found in the woods 
has been reward in itself. 

We explored wooded ravines, found little 
lows carpeted with flowers, hill-sides covered with ferns, 
and climbed steep hills to look from their summits over 
the country where valleys, streams, and distant hills 
made pictures that we enjoyed none the less because the 
earth was the canvas on which they were painted. 

The cultivated flowers claim our time and admiration 
through the summer, but we do not enjoy them more 
than we do the wild-flowers that are the first in the 
spring to gladden the outdoor world with their beauty 
and fragraace. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[ The editor of this department will be glad to receine questions, sug. 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


Will some friend tell me some pretty and cheap style for win- 
dow and mantel lambrequins for parlor furnished with hand- 
some cane-seated suite? Heavy material, such as I would like, 
is too expensive and, at the same time, not so suitable for sum- 
mer parlor in a Southern State. 

Respectfully, INQUIRER. 

Exceedingly pretty lambrequins for a summer parlor are 
made of scrim, of rather a firm, wiry texture, which can be 
bought for thirty cents a yard, and trimmed with a row of in- 
sertion knit of linen thread the color of the scrim, set in 
above a broad hem and the edge bordered with small tassels, 
two inches apart, made of small twine the same shade. Pret- 
tily draped, these are effective. Another way isto draw the 
threads out above the hem for about two inches, and weave | 
in the very narrow ribbon called baby ribbon, which costs 
thirty to thirty-five cents the piece of ten yards. Get a va- 
riety of colors of a delicate hue und arrange them tastefully, 
and you have a little color in your lambrequins which is 
very effective. You can add some strands of silk, of the 
same shades as the ribbons, to the linen tassels to make 
them correspond. 

If *‘scrim”’ is too light in texture, there are jute goods 
which make inexpensive and very pretty window and man- 
tel hangings. We have seen a diamond pattern in this jute 
goods, which is finer than that used for furniture covering, 
which admitted of very pretty crewel ornamentation. But, 
after all, for a summer parlor with ‘‘ cane-seated’’ furni- 
ture nothing brighter and prettier can be found than cre 
tonne. We have seen oné pretty country room furnished 
with a cretonne with a figure of apple branches and blos- 
soms on a delicate gray ground. The edges of the window 
and mantel lambrequins were trimmed with a double ruffle, 
pinked on the edge. The lambrequins were deeper on the 
sides than in the middle, and hung a little full. We shall 
publish soon a short illustrated article on mantel lambre- 
quins which may help you. 


Please find for me the remainder of the “ Child’s Morning 
Prayer,’’ commencing, ** Now I wake to see the light.”’ 

Also, will you please tell me where I can find the poem en- 
titled the ** Ballad of Judas Iscariot *’? A part of it was published 
in the Chicago ** Advance,”’ several years ago. Should like to 
know the name of the author and publisher. These are some of 
the lines: 

* "Twas the Bridegroom sat at the table head. 
And the light burnt bright and clear : 
‘Oh, who is that Y the Bridegroom said, 
‘Whose weary feet I hear” 


Twas the soul of Judas Iscari&t, 
Stood black, and sad, and bare : 
‘I have wandered many nights and days; 
There is no light elsewhere.’ 


“Twas the wedding guests cried out within, 
And their eyes were fierce and bright : 
* Scourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Away into the night!" 


** Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open dour, 
And beckoned, smiling sweet ; 
*T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in and fell at his feet. 


“*The Holy Supper is spread within, 
And the many candles shine, 
And I have waited long for thee, 
Before I found the wine !’ 


** The supper wine is poured at last, 
The lights burnt bright and fair, 
Iscariot washes the Bridegroom’s feet, 
And dries them with his hair.” S. H. 

- Will you please describe in your column an “ Afternoon Tea,” 
with all needful directions for serving twenty to twenty-five 
ladies in good style? Should the hostess be at the table, or leave 
the service entirely to others? A READER or Tue C. U. 

An afternoon tea is a very simple entertainment. Have 
your tea equipage on a side table. It should consist of a 
teakettle for boiling the water, one or two pretty earthen 
teapots—one if you make but one kind of tea; twoif you 
give your guests a choice between Oolong and English 
Breakfast—and delicate china cups and saucers. Have 4 
pitcher of milk for those who prefer it to tea, and plates of 
thinly-sliced bread buttered and put together like sand- 
wiches, and of small cakes. You should have some mem- 
bers of the family or intimate friends to assist you, and 
should receive your guests standing. The refreshments for 
80 small a number should be served without the aid of ser- 
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emptied cups. The tea should be exceptionally nice, the 
bread and butter perfection, the table and the china charm- 
ingly unique and dainty. But the hostess, while managing 
everything, must not be so absorbed in the mere tea-making 
as to fail in presiding over the social intercourse of the 
feast, for that is, after all, the important part. 


The luxury with which one may live in New York without 
indulging in pastry cooks’ dainties is something marvelous 
to a country body. Our grocers, even quite away from the 
fashionable precincts, display delicious fresh tomatoes, 
crisp, tender lettuce, every week through the winter, and 
jong, plump stalks of rhubarb have been offered for sale for 
the past month. <A quart of tomatoes for thirty cents 
and a head of lettuce for eight cents make an attractive 
and most toothsome adjunct to our dinner two days, and 
there are six to share in the dish, which is a favorite. The 
children walk manfully by the alluring candy shops, and 
are rewarded by what is to them an extravagant luxury for 
dessert, a dish of bananas, thirty cents a dozen, cut in 
slices with the juice of two sour oranges and a lemon 
squeezed over them. A pound of Malaga grapes transforms 
a dinner of carefully contrived economies into a feast. 

An enterprise has been started by certain benevolent women, 
the object of which is the reformation of fallen women. Help is 
wanted in money and Christian ,instruction. They have opened 
a home in the neighborhood of the class they hope to benefit, 
holding midnight meetings and Sunday services. I approve the 
object, and am willing personally to assist. But I am the{mother 
of ason studying for the ministry, and have been urged to in- 
terest him in the undertaking so far as to give them help on Sun 
day. I decline, on the ground that such work can only be done 
by older men and those who have had great experience in 
missionary work. 

Does my decision meet the approval of The Christian Union * 
or, if not, please give reasons. 

It does. The work is a thoroughly Christian one, and 
should receive the hearty sympathy of every follower of Him 
who received the repentant tears of the woman who was a 
sinner, and who sent the convicting word to the heart of the 
woman at the well ; but itis surrounded with many difficulties 
and dangers, and those who undertake it should be pre- 
pared for the delicate work by experience and discipline, and 
not depend for preparation merely upon consecration and 
enthusiasm. 


Can you give a way i» which black hose, both silk and cotton, 
can be washed so as not to look gray? ‘ M. 

Wash them quickly, rinse in salt and water, wring them 
dry as possible, shake them well, and dry them in the air. 

Will ‘‘Home Missionary,’’? who asked for information 
about Magic Lanterns in issue of The Christian Union of 
March 6, please send his address to the editor * 


©ur Youna Fotks. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN. 
XI. 
THE DINING-ROOM. 


e HERE is the man who can live without din- 
ing ?” asks the poet. And it is a fact that 
the subject of dinners occupies a large share of the 
thoughts of both the old and the young, and how to 
procure them constitutes the chief anxiety of a great 
portion of mankind. In the humble cottage and in the 
grand mansion the dining-room is the pleasant center of 
attraction for the family. | 
And our house beautiful has a dining-room, which 
we shall find worthy of a visit. It opens directly out 
of the butler’s pantry, and is a long, narrow room, per- 
haps an inch or so in width, and about twenty feet long. 
It is coiled and folded up like a rubber tube, to fit in 
a space which is called the abdominal cavity. The first 
two-fifths of the dining room is called the jejunum, the 
remaining three-fifths is the ‘eum, and both together are 
commonly spoken of as the small intestines. The din- 
ing-room is presided over by Intestinal Juice, another 
member of the Juice family, and his duty is to com- 
plete what the others have left undone. 


There is no sound of bell or gong when dinner is 


ready, for the peuple who are to eat are never away 
playing croquet or riding bicycles, and never need a 
half hour’s warning in order to get clean faces and 
smooth hair before coming to the table. 

They are always in the dining-room, and are usually 
ready to eat. They are very, very little people indeed. 
You could not see them without your biggest spectacles. 
They are so small that there are from forty to ninety of 
them in the one hundred and forty-fourth part of a 
Square inch. Each one of these little folks is called a 
rulus, and all together are villi. They are attached wo the 
walls of the dining-room, and are like little hairs, so 
close and fine that under the microscope they make the 
walls have a velvety look. Each od/us has a mouth, and 
sucks up the food that is passing through the dining- 
room. The food by this time has become a milky fluid, 
very different in appearance from the variety of articles 
of which it is made, and is called Chyle. 

Custard is a word meaning eggs, milk, and sugar, 
beaten together and cooked, so that it is ready to be 

eaten. And .chyle is the name for all the food we eat 


vants, except to replenish the teakettle and to remove the 


after it has been beaten and churned together and pre- 
pared by our various cooks, through their process of 
cookery, which we term digestion, for the use of these 
little r¢//7, whose whole duty is to eat that we may live. 

It is really true that they eat for us rather than for 
themselves, and so they do not keep what they have 
eaten, but pass it along through numerous little halls or 
ducts until it reaches a much larger hall, called the tho- 
racic duct, up which it goes to the left side of the neck, 
where it enters a pipe known as the jugular vein, which 
is carrying blood to the heart. 

Have you ever wondered how the food you ate got 
into your blood, and became blood in its turn ’ for you 
all know that if the food did not become blood it would 
do you no good to eat. And now you can follow a 
mouthful of food on its journey, and see just what will 
happen to it on the way. You can see the teeth grind- 
ing it up fine, the saliva making the starch over into 
sugar, the stomach churning it, while gastric juice dis- 
solves and softens and breaks up a part, and digests 


another part. Then you follow it into the duodenum, | 


and watch the effect of the action of pancreatic juice and 
bile, and then, passing along into the small intestines, 
you see the work of digestion completed by the intestinal 
juice, and the milky chyie sucked up by the benevo- 
lent villi, who pass it along until it reaches the blood, 
and, mingling with it, becomes food for all the various 
parts of the body 

[ have said that the food passed along through the in- 
testines as if it were alive and could walk ; but in re- 
ality the food is moved along by the action of the walls 
of the intestines, Which draw together in some one place 
and then pull themselves back over the contents, which 
are thus pushed forward a little ways; then the walls 
immediately behind the contents contract and pull back, 
and thus they keep pushing the food along. This mo- 
tion, which is called peristaltic action, is never felt when 
we are in health, but sometimes when we have eaten 
something that is not good for us the intestines are in a 
hurry to push it along, and contract so fast and with so 
much force that pain is caused. 

After dinner, the next thing always is to clear the 
table, pick up the fragments that are suitable to be eaten, 
and throw away the waste pieces. The servants who 
eat after the family dispose of many of the fragments, 
and that which is not fit to be eaten is thrown into the 
scavenger box. In the house beautiful there is no ex- 
travagance or wastefulness ; we would therefore expect 
to find some way provided to use up that which has 
been left by the villi. And we do find that such provision 
has been made. At the lower end of the dining-room a 
little trap-door, which has the name of the tleo-cwcal 
ra/re, leads into a room, broader and shorter than the 
dining-room, which is known as the Colon. Along the 
walls of this room are little folks called Absorbents, who 
pick out of the contents of the Colon that which is eata- 
ble, and the waste is left to be thrown into the scaven- 
ger box or rectum, which, like all scavenger boxes, 
should be emptied every day. We have now followed 
the food in its journeyings, and have found that part of 
it is Cast out as waste, but that the greater part is used 
in building us up, in making us gruw, or in keeping us 
in repair ; and did you ever think how kind our Heav- 
enly Father is in giving us such delicious things to eat, 
so that the duty of eating in order that we may live is 
made a pleasure to us? So great a pleasure, in fact, that 
we sometimes almost think that we live in order that we 
may eat, and so allow ourselves to eat things that are 
hurtful just because they taste good, or we eat more 
than we really need, and so give our faithful household 
servants more work to do than chey are able to per- 
form. 

There is one truth we should all remember. It is not 
the great amount of food we eat that nourishes us, but 
the amount we really use. If we eat more than the 
cooks can properly prepare, or than the villi and ab- 
sorbents can take up and use, we have done ourselves 
an injury. us take this as our motto: 

** | eat that I may live.” 


—— 


OUTDOOR GAMES. 


HE season of the year has come when the children 
can play out-of-doors; we take pleasure in select- 
ing a few outdoor games from ‘‘Games and Songs of 
American Children,” ' by William Wells Newell, and 
know that some of the young folks will enjoy them. 
PRISONER’S BASE. 


This game is also called ‘‘ Prisoner’s Bars ;’’ but the first 
name, mentioned in ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ seems the older, from 
which the latter has arisen by misunderstanding. 

The game, which is also popular in Europe, is originally 
an imitation of warfare. The two armies stand facing each 
other, and have their bases each on a line parallel with that 
of theadversary. Butin the United States the game has 
been changed, so that the two parties stand on the same 
line, and the bases are placed diagonally opposite at a dis- 
tance of some thirty yards, so that each base is nearer to 
the enemy’s forces than to those of the side to which it be- 
longs. The game is opened by a challenge given by one 


1 Harper Bros., New York. 


leader to the other: each player can tag any one of the op- 
ponents who has quitted his line before he has left his own. 
Any playertagged must gotohis base. Any player who can 
reach his base in safety may release a prisoner. 

As it often happens that a half-dozen runners may be pur- 
suing a single fugitive, who is cut off from his friends, the 
chase may be prolonged far from the puint of departure, 
through streets of the town or fields of the country. 


A row of holes large enough to contain the ball is made. 
one for each boy. The player to whom is allotted the last 


hole takes the ball, stands off, and rolls it in such a way as 


to stop in one of the holes. The boy into whose place the 
ball has rolled seizes it while the rest scatter, and throws it 
at some one of the group; if he succeeds in hitting him, a 
stone is placed in the hole of that boy; if not, the thrower 
must put a stonein hisown. The rolling of the ball is then 
repeated. When five stones (called hehies) are lodged in any 
hole, that boy is ont of the game. 

This New England game is exactly paralleled in Switzer- 
land and Austria. 

WITCH IN THE JAR. 

One of the children is selected for a witch, and each of tne 
others chooses some tree or post for a goal. Tke witch then 
marks out on the ground with a stick as many circles as 
there are players, which she calis **jars.’’ The children run 
out from their homes, and are pursued by the witch. When- 


ever she catches one, she puts him in one of her jars, from 


which he cannot escape unless some one else chooses to free 
him by touching. Once freed, he cannot be recaught until 
he has reached his home, and ventures out once more. The 
freer, however, can be caught, and as the witch keeps guard 
over her prisoners, it is a dangerous task for a player to at- 
tempt to set bis companions free. When all are caughta 
hew witch is chosen. 
DEEN. 

This js an out-of-doors gaine. Fach boy represents a wild 
beast, and has a separate tree, which represents his ‘* den.” 
Any player who leaves his den is liable to be tagged by any 
who has started out at a later moment. The best runner 
usually ventures first, a second pursues him, and so on, until 
all may be out at onee. If a player can tag any one whom 
he has a right to capture, he takes him home to his own den, 
and the latter mfist help him to take the rest. The pursuer 
cannot be tagged while bringing home bis prisoner. 

HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON ? 

A party of young people stand at each end of a space, 
such as a portico, a field, etc., and a single player is sta 
tioned in the middle. The former address the latter : 


* Marlow, marlow, marlow bright, 
How many miles to Babylon’ 
‘*Threescore and ten.” 
I get there by candlelight 
* Yes, if your legs are as jong as light. 
But take care of the old gray witcn by the road-side.” 


The players at the ends of the field then run from side to 
side, and must be caught by the central player, whom they 
then assist to catch the rest. 


THE P. M. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Miss ANNA RICE. 


os OLLY,” said Tom, putting his head in at the 
P door, ‘‘ what is the Eastern Question ?” 
‘*Dreifaltigkeitsblume,” murmured Polly, turning 
over the leaves of her German dictionary. Polly had 
never ,heard of the Eastern Question, and, besides, she 
did not like to be interrupted when she was reading 
German. But when she had found her word and Tom 
had repeated his question with emphasis, Polly felt 


obliged to say something, and, trying to look very much 


wiser than she really was, remarked that she supposed 
it was something about the New England States. Tom's 
head disappeared, and Polly went back to her book. 

Boys, reflected Polly, wereso queer. Yesterday Tom 
had wanted to know the difference botween free trade 
and protection, and last week he was bothering her 
about the government of India. He was always asking 
such questions. 

Politics, in Polly’s estimation, were well enough for 
men, though she did noi see what they found so inter. 
esting in those dull newspapers ; but girls could not be 
expected to know about such things. Just then Uncle 


| Jim came in, and Polly concluded to ask him about 


Tom’s question, not feeling very sure about the correct- 
ness of her answer. ; 

Uncle Jim explained, looking a littlé bit amused, 
Polly thought ; so she said, to justify herself : ‘‘ Now, if 
it had been a German sentence, Uncle Jim, or some- 
thing about history, I could have answered it ; but, of 
course, I don’t know anything about politics.” 

‘You like history, don’t you, Polly ?” asked Uncle 
Jim. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, I should think so !” was the enthusias- 
tic reply, though Polly looked somewhat astonished at 
the sudden change of subject. ‘‘I never get tired of 
reading about the Greeks and Romans, and French his- 
tory in the Middle Ages is almost as exciting as a novel.” 

‘‘ Yes,” assented Uncle Jim, stroking his moustache, 
‘‘it is interesting ; but I wonder that you do not like 
modern history.” ; 3 

Polly looked at him in surprise. 

‘‘Why, I do.. I studied it in the high school, don’t 
you know? I believe I like it even better than ancient 
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history. What in the world do you mean, Uncle | instead of all jumbled up together,as it is in the papers.” | learned to express themselves clearly and concisely—a 


Jim ?” 

“« Just this,” said Uncle Jim, looking quite in earnest : 
‘there is a saying, often quoted, that we are making his- 
tory. Did you never think that politics, as you wrongly 
cail all the news of the day, will be history for some 
other Polly fifty years from now? The peaceful con- 
quests of Stanley in Africa are of more importance than 
those of Alexander the Great ; the story of Nihilism in 
Russia is as exciting as anything in French history; and 
the development of our own country should be of far 
greater interest to us than that of ancient Rome.” 

So saying, Uncle Jim went away, leaving Polly to her 
own reflections. 

Now, Polly was not always indifferent to politics 
During a Presidential campaign she was a fierce little 
partisan, warmly espousing the cause of whichever can- 
didate the gentlemen of the family favored, without, 
however, taking the trouble to inquire about platforms 
or principles. The contest over, she went back to music 
and German and left the newspapers to the gentlemen. 

None of the girls read the papers, so ran Polly’s 
thoughts when Uncle Jim had gone; they could talk 
about embro'd:ry and painting by the hour, but she was 
pretty sure they knew no more about the Eastern Question 
than she, and could not tell a Nihilist from a Bashi- 
Bazouk. 

It seemed rather strange to live in such a big world 
and not know what was going on except in one little bit 
of a corner, when she came to think of it. And this idea 
about history—queer she had never thought of it in that 
way before ! 

Uncle Jim had set Polly to thinking, which was just 
what he intended to do. 

Anevening or two afterward, when Polly and Nell were 
in their room, Polly suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve got an 
idea!” 

‘“‘Have you?” said Nell, not at all alarmed at 
the announcement, and calmly continuing to brush back 
her hair ; ‘‘ what is it now ?” From which it may be in- 
ferred that she had not very great faith if the brilliancy 
of Polly’s ideas. ‘‘ Last winter,” went on Nell, re- 
flectively engaged in brushing out a tangle, ‘‘ it was 
oatmeal diet for the whole family till we rebelled ; 
then the parlor was turned into a kindergarten for poor 
children, and callers were always coming and looking so 
astonished ; then it was gymnastics ; and I don’t know 
how many manias you have had since. And now—well, 
I only hope it is neither bloomers nor woman’s rights, 
that’s all ;” and Nell looked ready for the worst. 

Polly did not mind ; she was used to being laughed at. 
So she said, ‘‘ But this is different altogether. Itis a 
political society.” 

** My goodness !” excluimed Nell, surprised into drop- 
ping her brush, ‘‘ but I thought you hated politics.” 

‘* 1 do,” answered Polly; ‘‘ but Uncle Jim says it isn’t 
politics, but just like history, only you read a little bit 
ata time, just as ‘t happens. I don’t suppose we will like 
it very well at first,” she went on,as if it were medicine, 
“but it will be good for us, because we ought to know 
about things so as to be intelligent.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so,” assented Nell, who usually 
did whatever Polly wished. ‘* What is the society 
going to be like, and who will be in it ?” 

‘Oh! I forgot,” Polly explained ; ‘‘there will be you 
and I and Tom and Jack Parsons, and we are going to 
meet and organize to-morrow evening.” 

Jack was Tom’s ‘ bosomest friend,” as Polly ex- 
pressed it. He and Tom, on being interviewed, an- 
nounced their willingness to see what it was going to be 
like, anyhow, and evening found the four gathered 
around the fire. 

Polly made a speech explaining the purpose of the 


meeting, the substance of which had been heard by each | 


individual before, but they politely applauded, and Tom 
inquired what she was going to do and how she was 
going to do it. 

“This society,” said Polly, in aaswer, “‘is to have 
neither constitution nor officers.” 

**Phew !” whisiled ‘Tom ; and stopping to see that they 
all looked properly curious, Polly continued, ‘‘I have 
always noticed that those societies that have the largest 
constitutions and the most officers are the least success- 
ful, and so ours won't have any. My plan is very sim 
ple: We will divide the world into four parts, each one 
will take a part, and at the end of cach week report 
everything of interest that has taken place in those 
countries during the week.” 

Murders ?” inquired Jack. 

sir,” was the emphatic rerly, ‘‘except those 
that are of national importance.” 

“‘How much time wi!l the meetings tale ?” asked 
Nell, who never had enough of that commodity. 

** Oh, not more than half an hour,” answered Polly, 
carelessly. ‘‘ You see there are no wars now, and it isn’t 
election time either, so there will not be much to report. 
And then we will only have to spend one-fourth as much 
time reading as if cach one read about the whole world, 
and, besides, we will remember so much better, hearing 
the news of the whole week from each country separately, 


‘** Hear! hear!” cried Tom, applauding. 

‘« Sounds kind of nice,” said Jack. ‘‘ Let’s do it.” 

And having thus signified their approval of the plan, 
they proceeded to divide the world into four parts, 
which was accomplished to their satisfaction only after 
considerable discussion. 

Polly took the United States, Nell Great Britain and 
Ireland, Jack Europe. ‘‘ And Tom,” said Polly, ‘‘ can 
have the rest of the world. What shall we call it ?” 

“Islands,” suggested Jack. 

‘*T should think so !” said Tom, ‘‘ with three big con- 
tinents in it.” | 

‘‘But we can’t say every time, ‘We will now hear 
from Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, Canada, 
and the rest of the world.’ It would take too long.” 
This objection from Nell settled the matter, and that 
division was always called ‘‘ the isJands.” 

‘*Of course, there will pever be much news from that 
division,” said Polly, all ignorant of the time when 
Tonquin troubles and the Egyptian war would fil] the 
papers. ‘‘ But we will change around every two weeks, 
so that nobody can have those countries long enough to 
grow lazy. Now, let me say in conclusion,” and Polly 
looked very wise indeed, ‘‘ that at first there will be a 
great many things that we do not understand, but we 
must plunge—” 

** In medias res,” interrupted Tom, anxious to display 
his Latin. 

Polly cast what was intended to be a withering look 
at him, and went on: ‘‘ And we must not be discour- 
aged if there seems to bea great deal tolearn. It is 
always the way in beginning anything.” 

‘* Polly,’ said the irrepressible Tom, ‘‘ whence these 
brilliant ideas, this eloquence? You talk as if you had 
been raised on politics.” 

“Well,” Polly explained, laughing, and trying to box 
his ears, ‘‘I don’t know much about all this myself, but 
I have been talking to Uncle Jim, you see.” 

During the next few days there was muth searching 
of newspapers by the four, and Polly, who had become 
much interested in the success of the scheme, waited 
impatiently for the time of the first meeting. Each 
member appeared carrying a roll of papers, and read 
the items from them, Everybody interrupted every- 
body else to ask questions which nobody could an- 
swer. 

‘* Now,” said Polly, at the close, ‘‘ this is very good 
for a beginning, but it is poky reading things from the 
papers that way. Next time every one will be expected 
to come prepared to give the items without looking at 
the paper.” 

At this there was a general outcry from the others, 
who declared that they never could do it in the world. 
Polly insisted that they could, and must. ‘‘ It will be 
good practice in condensing, and first-rate for your 
memories,” said she ; and the otber three had to yield, 
as they usually did to Polly. 

She relented, however, so far as to agree that they 
might put down the headings of their items on a piece 
of paper to refer to in case of necessity. 

*‘I’m going to bring a blank-book,” said Jack, ‘‘and 
put down the questions we ask, and we can each take 
some and hunt up the answers for the next meeting.” 

‘* Good idea !” said they all; and the first meeting was 
at an end. 

The next week all were ready with their items; but 
what was their surprise to find themselves hesitating 
and stammering and hunting wildly about fora word, 
instead of giving a clear, concise narrative, which they 
had thought would be the easiest thing in the world. 

«Yu see how much we needed training,” said Polly, 


triumphantly. 


But they all agreed that it was much nicer than read- 
ing from the papers. : 

The third meeting was a great improvement, and the 
fourth was a decided success. 

‘I didn’t think it would be half so interesting,” said 
Tom. 

I,” said Jack. 

‘‘But, Polly,” remarked Nell, in an injured tone, 
‘* you said it would only take half an hour, and here we 
have been a whole hour !” 

‘* Those were the days of my ignorance, sister mine,” 
said Polly, smiling, ‘‘when I supposed that wars and 
elections constituted the news.” 

The family were inclined to smile at Polly’s latest 
hobby, and prophesied that the society would not last 
three months. Cousin Bell called it the Society for the 
Promotion of Political Education among the Masses. 
They had searched in vain for a name, and, as Polly re- 
marked, this was as unique as the society, and it was 
unanimously adopted. lt took so much time to repeat 
the whole name every time they spoke of the socicty, 
which was very often indeed, that it was decided to 
use the initials, except upon state occasions, and the 
letters S. P. P. E. M. soon became a well-known com- 
bination in the household. 

The society was now fairly under way. Each meeting | 
was better than the last one, and the members gradually | 


lesson of more value than perhaps they dreamed. Tom 
and Jack found real heroes and real battles more in- 
teresting than those they read of in story books, while Nel] 
and Polly learned that there are knights in these @ays as 
well as in the olden time, although they wear modern 
garments instead of coats of mail, and they go out to 
defend the poor and the distressed against the dragons of 
monopoly and oppression. 

Jack’s blank-book played an important part in the 
society, and the friends of these young people were being 
constantly applied to for information on the greatest 
variety of subjects. 

Uncle Jim declared that they must take him for a 
walking encyclopedia, but he nearly always answered 
their questions, and took a great interest in the whole 
affair. 

Polly resolved that the Fourth of July should be cele- 
brated ina fitting and patriotic manner by the 8.P. P.E. M. 
Each member reccived a note a few days beforehand 
requesting him to prepare a speech on a subject which 
was inclosed. So there were to be toasts, that much 
was certain. But Polly had evidently had a happy 
thought, for the sitting-room door was locked all the 
afternoon of the day before the Fourth, and she kept 
dodging in and eut, looking delightfully mysterious. 
The meeting was that evening, and they could hardly 
wait till the hour came. 

At last Polly ushered the members into the room, 
where a truly dazzling sight met their eyes. 

Chinese lanterns (left from the last Presidential elec- 
tion) hung at every availablespot ; the engravings of 
George Washington and the ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims” 
were decorated with flags (from the same source). 
Scarlet letters (used at Christmas) formed the words 
‘*Our Native Land” on one wall, while on the opposite 
side of the room appeared the white letters 8. P. P. E. M. 
on a blackground of green cambric. 

Altogether the effect was quite gorgeous, and Polly 
had hard work to bring the society to order. 

The items were given as usual, and then Polly 
brought in cake, and lemonade “‘ to drink the toasts in,” 
as she explained. 

The first toast was ‘‘ The Day we Celebrate,” and they — 
all clinked their glasses vigorously as Jack rose to re 
spond, and munched cake when he paused in his speech 
to take breath. They enjoyed very much his account 
of former Fourths and the frolics of his younger days— 
he was fifteen, but talked as if he were fifty. 

‘George Washington” was next proposed, and Tom 
made a funny speech, referring to the story of the 
hatchet and the endeavors of some to prove that there 
was no little hatchet. They also declared that there was 
no William Tell, no apple, no cross-bow ; and Tom 
inquired pathetically what they would leave for the new 
generation of children. 

Nell spoke upon ‘‘Our Native Land,” and she was 
applauded to the echo. Her speech was as full of 
patriotic similes and poetical quotations as a plum-pud- 
ding of raisins, and its preparation had cost her a whole 
afternoon in the library. 

The 8. P. P. E. M. was then proposed, and Polly re- 
sponded, reviewing their progress, and hoping that 
they would grow wiser with each week. 

She proudly referred to their speeches, and asked 
which one of them could have made one six months 
before without notes. ‘‘Who knows,” cried Polly, 
waxing eloquent, ‘‘ but that the 8. P. P. E. M. is train- 
ing orators whose words in Congress shall influence the 
destiny of our nation in years to come?” But, alas 
for Polly ! as she was concluding with an appropriate 
German quotation she became entangled in a long sen- 
tence, and, being unable to extricate himself, sat down 
in confusion, as other and greater speakers have been 
known to do. 

In the meantime Jack had disappeared, and while 
they were wondering what had become of him, a fiz- 
zing, popping sound, not to be mistaken, was heard 
outside the window, and the society hastily adjourned — 
to the front porch, where Jack was found with a quan- 
tity of fire-crackers and similar combustibles, which 
they all proceeded to fire off without delay. 

The 8. P. P. E. M. meant real work, however, as 


well as fun, but the interest of its members only deep- 


ened as time went on. 

The family laughed at them no longer, and Cousin 
Bell said she deserved great credit for having given 
them such an inspiring name. 

Uncle Jim was proud of their success, and made the 
society a present of the best paper in the country fora 
year. This they read, editorials and all, with every- 
thing else of the kind they could find. They hunted 
up answers to the questions Jack put down in his little 
book, and in the course of time came to have a pretty 
clear idea of the government and condition of the differ- 
ent countries. Tom was authority on military matters, 
Jack on affairs of government, and the girls on history ; 
but they found noone who could explain finance to 
them. They obtained the opinions of all their friends 
upon the national] debt, and as scarcely any two were 
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alike, and all seemed worthy of respect, they were more 
deeply perplexed than before. They conscientiously 
read all the articles on the currency to be had, only to 
become more bewildered. and finally gave up and agreed 
with Polly that they would have to wait for further de- 
velopment of their mental powers before they could 
understand finance. 

They discovered that, among other things, they were 
studying geography, and Tom found some convenient 
little maps of the United States, about four inches 
square, and gave one to each of the four. 


Not long afterward Nell appeared at one of the meet-_ 


ings with a pretty eight-inch globe, which she presented 
to the society. 

Loud were the exclamations of delight, and Tom 
began toturnit around. ‘I say, Nell,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘ what is this big dent here ?” 

‘“Tom,” replied Nell, solemnly, ‘‘I am astonished at 
your ignorance. That is the scene of the recent earth- 
quake in Asia Minor. The dealer did not seem to regard 
itas an advantage, and let me have it at cost. Guess 
what I paid.” 

‘Three dollars ‘‘ Two dollars?” ‘* One dollar ?” 
they guessed. ‘‘ Tell us, Nell.” 

‘‘Twenty cents,” said Nell, enjoying their astonish- 
ment. ‘‘I do not know what it is made of, but it is 
substantial, and has everything you can think of on it.” 

With maps and globe at hand, they found the places 
mentioned in their items, and soon gained a knowledge 
of the relative positions of places and countries which 
they had never learned at school. 

‘‘This is the jolliest way of studying geography I ever 
heard of,” remarked Jack, who had hated the study at 
school. 

And they all agreed with him. : | 

This was some time ago, but the 8. P. P. E. M. is still 
in a flourishing condition. | 

Its members have grown older, and of course a great 
deal wiser, since those days; they are busier, too, but 
always manage to find time for their ‘‘ items.” 

“‘T should. be satisfied,” sighs Polly, ‘‘if we could 
only understand finance !” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
VERY one of you, I am sure, was taught to ‘‘say 
your prayers” at night when you were almost a 
baby. You never went to bed, and felt safe and happy, 
until you had thought for a moment, at least, about God, 
and had asked him to take care of you. If I should ask 
the older ones of you whether you still look to God in 
prayer even once a day—ah! I am almost afraid to 
think what your honest answer would be. If. you have 
stopped praying it is probably not wholly your fault. 
We older people do not yet know perfectly how to guide 
and train our children, and some of your faults are ours 
too. But very soon you will come to the age, if you 
have not already reached it, when you can so far judge 
for yourself that any neglect or any wrong act becomes 
wholly your own fault. If you were not taught how to 
pray aright—were not taught that God is as ready to 
hear your prayer at noon as at night—that you need his 
care and help quite as much when you are walking 
along the road to school, or playing at recess, or when 
you come home from. school, as when you lie down to 
sleep, you are old enough to know it now. You may 
repeat the prayer you learned as a baby when you lie 
down to sleep, but that is not praying unless you have 
in your heart the thought of God’s presence, and his 
power to help you. If you have that at one time in the 
day, you ought to have it all through the day, and when 
you are troubled, when you are tempted to be cross, to 
say wrong things, just send from your heart a prayer to 
God to help you, and when he does help you, say 
‘* Thank you” to him as you would to any one who does 
something for you, and see if that kind of praying does 
not bring to you the blessing of a better and happier life. 
It is good to close the day, as to begin it, with a word of 
love to the Father above, just as you giveit, or ought to 
give it, to the dear father in your earthly home ; but I am 
certain that if the Good-night and the Good-morning 
given to father and mother are hearty, loving words, you 
will not fail to speak to them from time to time through 
the day when you are with them. The child who 
never came to his father except with the Good-night, 
and that said in a hurry, would not be counted as a 
very loving child. Am I right ? : 


Braprorp, Mass., February 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I wrote to you once before. I have got two brothers; one is 
nine years old, and the other is two years old. I have got 
a velocipede and two sleds, and my brother and 1 own a double- 
runner. I gotothe First Grammar School, and I am in the firs: 
class. My brother is in the second class. On Christmas I got a 
nice box of paints, a game, some pictures of animals and birds 
to cut out, and several other things. I take the * Youth’s Com- 
panion,”’ and my mother takes The Christian Union. There have 
been pretty good sliding and skating up here this winter. The 
boys skate on the Merrimac River. Once I saw two ice-boats 
on the river. I am collecting foreign stamps, and my father 
bought me astamp album. I can skate on ice skates and on roller 


skates. There are two skating rinks in Haverhill, but I have 
never been in them. My brother takes ‘“ Wide Awake,” and 
once I wrote a letter toit. I saw you asked in The Christian 
Union that you wanted to know what the most important event 
was that happened in 1784. I think it was where Archindscha 
was destroyed by an earthquake. 

| Your loving nephew, 


Do the cousins agree that the earthquake was the most 
important event in 1784 ? 


FRANK. 


VALLEY OF THE PiscaTaquos, February 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I thank you for the beautiful Christmas card you sent me, and 
for printing my letter. 

I spent the holidays at W——, Mass. In Boston we saw a man 
leading a little bear along the street. 

When I was at W——, I went to schoo! one day with my cousin. 
One of the boys pulled my hair, and another boy and girl laughed 
at him, and the teacher called the three out on the floor. 

I had two beoks for Christmas; the title of one is ** Patience,”’ 
the other is ** The Story Lizzie Tuld”’ and ** The Six Little Prin- 
cesses,’ bound together. I had a box of paper and envelopes, 
a penknife, and several other things. 

Our Sunday-school is raising money to help build a missionary 
boat. Our school has closed. and we havea long vacation. I 
study every day at home. My aunt ha; a stuffed owl. It used 
to come inthe night and kill her d< ves when they were asleep, 
and she canght him and killed him. I had a birthday party a 
a year ago when I was seven; there were nine little girls present. 
One of the number has died lately ; she Was only sick a few days. 
I send you ten cents for Charity’s fund. 


Your affectionate niece, ANNIE R. F. 


Your letter is very well written fora first one. I did 
not know owls would attack so large a bird as a dove. 
“The Story Lizzie Told” is one of the most beautiful 
little stories I ever read. 1 am sorry the children in 
school did not treat a visitor more politely. 

4 February 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girlseven years old. I have black eyes. I would 
like to be one of your nieces. My papa takes The Christian 
Union, and I read the letters, and I like them very much. We 
have a black cat and a yellow dog; I have a wax babydoll. I 
go to Sunday-school, and get nice books to read ; but I must now 
end my letter. Yours truly, ANNA. 


I wonder whether I have more black-eyed or more 
blue-eyed nieces? I want all I can get of both. 


> 


March 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have becn intending to write to you forsometiine. May I 
be one of your nieces? I have a little sister five years old, and 
her name is Pearl. I have no brothers. I am nine years old. | 
go to school, and study reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
and writing. I live in Washington, and like it better than any 
other city. Papa takes The Christian Union, and I like very 
much to read the letters and stories. It is raining very hard 
to-day here. I had avery ;.leasant Chmstmas this year. My let- 
ter is so long that next time I will tell you whatI got. Please 
put a red line under my name. 


Much love from vour loving niece, GRACE G. 


Washington is a beautiful city in pleasant weather. 
Won't you tell the cousins about the botanical gardens 
there, or the different rooms in the Capitol or the Smith- 
sonian Institution ? 


PORTLAND, Conn., March 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I thought I would writea letter to you. I did not go to church 
to-day because I had a hard headache. I like to read the letters 
in The Christian Union. Grandpa caine down to my house one 
day and brought me ariddle book with a thousand riddles in it. 
Sometimes I take it to school with me. I wonderif you could 
get the answer to this riddle? 

I went to walk through a field of wheat, 
And there found something good to eat; 
It was neither fat, nor lean, nor bone. 
I kept it till it ran alone. 
With love, from 


Who will help me guess it ? 


NELLIE L. G. 


882 FuLton St., Cuicaco, February 28, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I've been wanting to write to youalong time, but did not 
have time enough. I got a baby brother the day before Christ- 
mas last winter, and he is named “ Wirt,’ after a missionary in 
Siam. She sent us a piece of cloth off from the trees in Siam, 
and anidol. She found it in a broken temple. It is overlaid 
with gold. It looks awful homely. It is about as long asa finger. 
I think it is very funny forthem to knetl down and pray to such 
athing ar that. Papa’s niece is teaching little heathen girls in 
Japan, and she sent us some Japanese fireworks in a letter. I'd 
like to tell you some of my Christmas presents. I got a willow 
work-basket lined with blue silk, ani) there was a tape-needle, 
and a pair of scissors, and a really honest silver thimble in it : 
and I am learning to sew, and am going to make my dolly a bed- 
quilt. I gota bagatelle board. Papa got it so I would have a 
game he could play with me. I got another game and lots of 
other presents. I am almost seven years old. Papa and mun:ma 
won't let me go to school ; that is why I can’t write. I think I 
can write the next time I send a letter, because I may goto 
school pretty soon. I think this will be enough for this time. I 
would like to be one of your nieces very much. I send you my 
love. Lottie 


Are you not sorry for the people who know no _ better 
God than their poor idol? The papas of the little 
heathen girls do not play games with their little girls. 
Are you thankful for your good father and mother? I 
shall look for your next letter. 


CANNON FaLus, March 3, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have written two letters to you before this one. I should 
have written to yon before, but I did not have very much to say, 
so I thought I would wait awhile. I am eleven years old. and I 
live out in the country. The snow is very deep, but I guess it 
will goaway pretty soon. I cannot slide down hill now, because 
I left my sled un the hill one day, and before I went after it 
there was a snow-storm, and it wasall covered up. I have alittle 


brother seven months old. His name is Clarence Everett, but 
my little cousin calls him Canece Ebby Gibby. I have a piano, 
and [ have taken nearly two terms of music. I went to the 
Natural Science Hall one day, and saw lots of things stuffed. 
There was a great white crane that was as nearly as tall as I am, 
and a little gray one. There was a great variety of ducks. There 
was one called the Great Northern Diver, that I thoucht was 
very pretty. It was black, spotted with white. Papa says it was 
aloon. There was a great cat-owl, with big yellow eyes, and a 
turkey buzzard with a hald head; also an eagle and a gull. 
There was a badger, a mink, a gray squirrel, and a woodchuck. 
The badger was gray, with a white face, and the mink was red, 
and very long and thin. They had a collection of butterflies and 
moths, but I do not think it was very large. I have caught almost 
every kind myself, but I did not take good care of them, and 
they got all spoiled. There was a collection of bugs and dragon- 
flies. There were a few fossils, and a lot of stones and shells. I 
have some birds, and I intend to raise some more to sell this 
spring. I send twenty cents for Charity, and my cousin Mabel 
sends twenty, too. I will close now. From your affectionate 
niece, FLORENCE. 


How many different animals do you suppose you see 
in the course of the summer? Suppose you and Mabel 
run a race of observation, and see which gets the long- 
est list at the end of the season. How many wild 
birds do you recognize by name when yeu see them ” 


Troy, Ohio, March 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I write to thank you for the beautiful card you sentme. Ex- 
cuse me for not writing sooner; I was so busy at school. But 
schoo! was out last Friday, and we had a very nice time. In the 
forenoon we had our general lessons and a very nice dinner. In 
the afternoon we had speaking and music. Teacher examined 
us. I averaged ninety-six and two-thirds per cent. I attended 
writing-school this winter. Have I improved any in my writing? 
I send ten cents to help some little girl to get a home. Iam 
afraid my letter is getting two long, so I will close. 

Your loving niece, 

Yes ! you have improved, lam sure. Perhaps itis a 
new fashion, but I do not like the way you write the 
loops to your ‘* y’s” and ‘‘g’s” so well as the old- 
fashioned way. But old people generally do not like 
new fashions. 


ANNIE. 


WasuINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would, if I could, be one of your nephews; or is it too crowded 
forme’ We are having very bad weather, as we always have in 
March. Iam glad that I heard about you. I wishI could see 
you now ; it would be nice to see you here. 

I would like to know if you would like picture-books ? or books 
and other things like itY I was thirteen the tenth of February. 

Your will-be nephew, MARTIN B. 

No, indeed ! we are not too crowded ; we can take in 
as Many as wantto come. Yes, I want picture-books, 
and other books, and everything. I am a very avaricious 
person, and want all I can get to give away. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . $701 
The little B.’s,_. 3 50 
Rosalie B. Lyman, . ; ; : 10 
** An Old Subscriber,”’ ‘ 1 00 
Florence M. ©.,. ‘ : 3 20 

$704 47 


Total, 
PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 
When inthe cars you ride 
My first you haveto pay; 
My second you will gladly see 
Upon a summer day; 
My whole we speak with heavy heart 
When with dear friends we're called to part. 
J.D. P. 
DIAMOND. 


1. Aconsonant. 2. Middle. 3. Petty. 4. Periods of time. 5. 
Regarded with excessive fondness. 6. A color. 7. A consonant. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of eight letters, is a Grecian period of 
time. 

The 4, 1,8, 7, 2 relates to form. 

The 5, 2, 3is to work steadily. 


The 6 is a vowel. BEB. F. i. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

The whole, ten letters. is a mild form of a terrible disease 
among children. 

The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a cicatrix. 

The 2, 3, 4 is a vehicle. 

The 2, 3, 4, 5is a man’s name. 

The 5, 6is an interjection. 

The 5, 6,7, 8, 9is the language of the ancient Romans. 

The 6, 7 is a preposition. 

The 7, 8, 9 is a metal. 

The 7, &, 9, 10 is a giri’s name, 

The 8, 9, is a preposition, . 

The 8, 9, 10 is a girl’s nickname. M. Cc. 

MUTILATED WORD. , 


Complete. I am a spell; behead, and leave hurt; behead again 
and leave part of the body; transpose, and I am one of the 
months. N. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 28. 


Historical Enigma.—Battle of Cedar Mountain. 
Square Word.— 


Easy Enigma.—Type. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


OLY Spirit, come, we pray, 
Come from heaven and shed the ray 
Of thy light divine. 


Come, thou Father of the poor. 
Give from a boundless store : 
Light of hearts, O shine ! 


Matchless Comforter in woe, 
Sweetest guest the soulcan know, 
Living waters blest! 


When we weep, our solace sweet ; 
Coolest shade in summer heat; 
In our labor, rest. 


Holy and most blessed Light, 
Make our iumost spirits bright 
With Thy radiance mild ; 
For without Thy sacred powers 
Nothing can we own of ours, 
Nothing undefiled, 


What is arid, fresh bedew : 
What is sordid, cleanse anew : 
Balm on the wounded pour. 


What is rigid, gently bend : 
(on what is coid Thy fervor send ; 
What has strayed, restore. 


To Thine own in every place 
Give the saered, seven-fold grace— 
(rive Thy faithful this. 
Give to virtue its reward, 
Safe and peaceful end afford ; 
Give eternal bliss. 
—Ropert [].. THE Pits, 996-1031. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 

**The Lord is my Shepherd: J shall uot want. 

‘*He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. 

‘‘He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. 

‘* Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me: thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

‘Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

** Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.’”’ 

AVID has left no sweeter psalm than the short 
twenty-third. It is but a moment’s opening of 
his soul ; yet in it are emitted truths of peace and con- 
solation that will never be absent from the world. It is 
the nightingale of the Psalms. It is small, of a homely 
feather, singing slyly out of obscurity : but, oh! it has 
filled the whole world with melodious joy greater than 
the heart can conceive. It has charmed more griefs to 
rest than all the philosophy of the world ; it has poured 
balm and consolation into the hearts of the dying. Nor 
will it fold its wings tili the last pilgrim is safe, and time 
ended ; and then it shall fly back to the bosom of God, 
from whence it issued. 

How strange it seems to fall upon those wonderful 
lyrics in the Psalms of David, singing to us out of the 
rude ages of the past, where we naturally expect harsh- 
ness and severity ! How wonderful that our age should 
go back to this old warrior to learn tenderness—that the 
most exquisite views of divine compassion should spring 
forth from the world’s untrained periods ; from Moses, 
the shepherd and legislator of the desert; and from 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, whose hand was 
mighty, whether laid upon the strings of the bow or of 
the harp WakpD BEECHER. 


KATHIE’S EXPERIENCE. 


Br Emi_Ly MILLER. 


96 HERE’S one thing I want to tell you, Aunt Elinor. 
People ought to say things plain to children, ‘spe- 


cially Bible things, and not use names that they can't 


understand ; because children don’t want to be all the 
time asking, and then sometimes they think they know 
what it means, and it’s a bad mistake. 

“‘I never did know what a family altar meant till 
grandma told me, that summer up at Rockford. Aunt 
Lib thought anybody ougnt to know, because you're 
all the time hearing about it; but that is just the 
trouble. It tells about setting up an altar, in the 
Bible, as plain as anything, and there’s a picture of 
Samuel praying at his altar, and Elisha with the fire 
coming down on his altar, and Abraham offering up 
Isaac on his altar, and ever somany more, so, of course, 
I should know what an altar was. But then, when the 
minister said everybody ought to have a family altar, I 
didn’t see why we didn’t have one, and I just wondered 
and wondered about it. One day grandpa came home 
from prayer-meeting, and said old Mr. Morris White had 


got converted. Grandma said she was glad, and she 
hoped it would last till after ‘lection day ; and grandpa 
said he guessed it would, ’cause he'd spilled out a whole 
barrel of hard cider, and set up his family altar again. 
The very next day grandma sent me over there to carry 
some sweet buttermilk. It was right away after break- 
fast, and when I came to the door-step Mr. Morris 
White was having prayers. I ’sposed I should see 
the altar, but there wasn’t anything, only three chairs 
and a table, just the same as they had before. I saw in 
the other room, too, when Mrs. White put away the but- 
termilk, and whenI went home I asked grandma where 
she s’posed they kept the altar. Grandma was ’stonished 
at first, and then she said, sure enough, how should I 
know any better! I should think so too, to talk about 
having an altar when you just meant prayers. Lots of 
other things are just as bad. They had a new man to 
preach that summer, so grandpa’s minister could go 
away and rest ; and once Aunt Lib let Jim and me go to 
mecting in the evening with Mary Ellen. The new 
minister preached about taking up your cross, and I 
don’t think Jim paid much attention, because he found 
a black cricket under the cushion, and made a box to 
put it in, out of a piece of paper. He said it would eat 
a hole in the cushion if he left it there, and you can’t 
hold a cricket in your hand very long, it has such 
scratchy legs. The minister told all the people who 
wanted to be Christians to stand up, and Mary Ellen and 
I stood up. When we were going home, I asked Mary 
Ellen if she Knew how to take up her cross, and she said 
it just meant you must do things you didn’t like to, and 
leave off things you liked to do, so of course folks would 
have different kind of crosses. I told her I didn’t see 
why being mis’able made people good, but she said it 
did, and I thought she knew, because she’s most as old 
as Aunt Lib, and used to work ina factory. I was so 
sleepy when I got home, I forgot to ask grandma, and 
the next day we went blueberrying. When we got 
home we saw a white horse hitched under the shed, 
and we knew the minister had come to supper. Jim 
said ‘Oh, goody !’ because wlien the minister comes we 
have peach preserves, and pound cake, and fried chicken; 
but I just remembered about taking up my cross. I 
thought that would be a splendid chance to begin, and 
the minister would see I truly was trying ; but I didn’t 
like to begin without Jim would, and he wouldn't. I 
coaxed and coaxed, and bimeby he said if I'd give him 
my birthday box with red and blue pencils in, he'd do it 
for peach preserves, but not cake. I gave him the box, 
but when grandma helped to the peach preserves she 
didn’t ask us, only put a glass dish down for Jim, and 
one for me, just as full as the minister’s dish. Grand- 
ma’s sauce dishes have stars on the bottom, and they 
look so yellow and pretly with preserves in; but I 
didn’t eat any, and Jim didn’t at first, but pretty soon 
he shoved the box back into my lap under the table, and 
began to eat. I didn’t take any cake when they passed 
it, and grandma looked ‘stonished. She said: ‘No 
cake ! and you haven't tasted your preserves: I’m afraid 
you're sick, child.’ 

‘* Something ’most choked in my throat, but Jim said, 
right out loud : 

‘* * No, she ain’t sick ; it’s a cross.’ 

‘** Cross !”’ said grandpa ; ‘ my little Kathie cross ! then 
she surely is sick ;’ and that just made me cry for sure. 

‘* Aunt Lib took me away from the table, and put me 
to bed, and gave me some sage tea, but I couldn’t talk 
to her about my feelings ; I’d rather take the sage tea. 

‘‘When the minister went home grandma came up-stairs 
her own self. It’s easy to explain about your feelings to 
grandma, because she always knows what you mean, and 
doesn’t think you're silly. First she put her hand on 
my forehead, and said I didn’t seem to have any fever, 
and she guessed I should be all right when I got rested. 
She brought her fat little Bible to read me a story in—the 
one with big letters. Grandma thinks it isn’t a good 
plan to talk much after you go bed ; shesays you ought 
to make a habit of going right to sleep. But this time I 
wanted to usk her about crosses, because maybe Mary 
Ellen might not understand, and I didn't seem to feel 
any better count of not eating the peach preserves. 
Grandma never does laugh at you, but sometimes her 
eyes just sort of twinkle, and they did that time when I 
told her I was going to take up across. She just gave 
me two little soft kisses, and told me all about the way 
it was, and being mis’able hasn’t anythiug to do with it. 
She said to be a Christian meant to try and be like 
Christ, and that was to love God so much we wanted to 
do everything to please him, and thought so much 
about helping other people that we would almost forget 
about pleasing ourselves. She said our Father in heaven 
wanted us to be happy, and one good thing about doing 
things for other people was that it most always made 
you happy too. She told me the way for me to take up 
my cross was to do whatever was right and be pleasant 
about it, because it was the being pleasant and really 
wanting to do right that made us like Christ, and not 
just going without things. She thought she better not 
read me a story, but she told me a verse to think about 
This was the verse : ‘For even Christ pleased not him- 


self.’ I said it a good many times, and then I went to 
sleep, but I didn’t forget about it, and I told Jim. 
Because ’most always when you want to do anything 
very much indeed Aunt Lib doesn’t think best, and I 
can tell you it’s a pretty bad cross to give it up and be 
pleasant. Grandma thinks so too; she doesn’t speak 
right out on your side, but she tries to smooth things 
down a good deal, and one day she told us a nice way 
was to say ‘ All right’ every time Aunt Lib didn’t think 
best. Ididn’t like to say it when I thought it was too 
mean for anything not to let us, but I tried it, and it 
truly is so, that you don’t care half so much after you’ve 
said it. And once when Aunt Lib wouldn't let us go 
fishing she fixed us up a picnic and let us stay and eat 
dinner up on the ledges, and have just a splendid time, 
and we were glad enough we said ‘All right,’ though 
Jim wouldn’t say it that time. 

‘‘ 1 found out a good many other things about crosses, 
and it seems queer that some of the things that look 
hardest make you feel happiest inside of your heart. 
But I don’t think taking up your cross is a good way: 
totalk to children, because if you're cross that spoils it 
all, and it doesn’t sound at all as if it just meant not try- 
ing to please ourselves for Christ's sake.”’ 


THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNT. 


. By THE Rev. CaARLES H. Parknurat. D.D. 


Exodus xxv., 40: ** Look that thou make them afterthe pattern 
that was showed thee in the mount.” ? 
HIS occurs in the course of a lesson that the Lord 
was giving Moses on architecture. The taber- 
nacle was not yet built. This lesson had primary ref. 
erence to the tabernacle and its furniture. Moses, when 
he went down from God on Sinai, knew what he was 
going to build and how he was going to build it. The — 
tabernacle was with him already a fact—a mental fact— 
as real a thing to him then, I suppose, as it was after 
ward when it stood out upon the plain a palpable affair 
of rams’ skins, goats’ hair, and shittim wood. The thought 
of a thing, the conception of it, is its first half and largest 
half and most difficult half. It is easier to pour in the 
molten iron than to make in the sand the mold into - 
which it isto be poured. In idea the tabernacle was 
already finished and furnished. He had now only to go 
on and set up upon the ground, in forms of wood, linen, 
and metal, the structure that in his mind was already 
forecast and divinely complete. This will yield two or 
three lessons that will serve us practically. I want, in 
the first place, to say something generally about plan 
and pattern and purpose. ‘‘ Look that thou make them 
after the pattern that was showed thee on the mount.” 
It is not so clear how God drew for Moses the design 
and working plans for the tabernacle. The story only 
lets us Know that he went down from God with a defi- 
nite notion of what was to be done and how he was 
to doit. He did nothing till his plan was clear and 
ripe. He did not go to work at random and let a_ pur. 
pose develop from experiment. He did not plan from 
his work, but worked from his plan. This lets me say 
something broadly about plans, and about plans of life. 
As I look through Scripture I discover that the men who 
did the best work, and the most of it, first wrought out in 
thought what they were afterwards going to work outin 
act and word. Noak, Moses, Solomon, Jesus, the Bap- 
tist, Paul, are examples in point. The Creator himself 
wrought out first his creative designs. In that sense the 
world is as old as God. When at the end of the first 
week he said ‘‘all very good,” he meant by it that things 
had now become in fact what they had first and forever 
been in idea. . ‘‘ Let us make man in our image” per- 
mits us to overhear God drafting his design of the man 
that was to be. All good work is the execution of 
plan—somebody’s plan. Nothing, perhaps, comes 
nearer God’s workmanship in this respect than art; 
hence our habit of speaking of the creations of art. The 
painter puts on canvas what has first been a live fact in 
his own thought. _ Beauty is prior to the brush. Can- 
vas is the convenience of the layman, not the exigency 
of the artist. Paint is the accident of beauty, not its 
substance. I want we should be familiar with the fact 
that reality is prior to the shows it makes of itself, 
whether in fine twined linen, brick, or pigment. The 
painter works from his pattern. The more complete 
the inner picture the more perfect may be the outer. In 
other arts itis so. Music is the expression in score and 
in sound of a prior music that has no relation to ear or 
staff. Raphael’s picture represents St. Cecilia as en- 
tranced by the music that is inaudible. Every musician, 
so far forth, must first be a St. Cecilia. The modern 
architect, like the one on Siuai, sees the building he is 
going to construct before the timber has been cut or the 
ground broken. Gerard Von Rile, six hundred years 
ago, saw the cathedral which has just been completed be- 
side the Rhine at Cologne. Slowly, since the year 1200, 
German artisans have been copying into stone Von Rile’s 
thought, working from his plan, and the cathedral is 
perfect to-day because it was perfect then. All that God 
does is in prosecution of a plan, an eternal idea come 
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to utterance. The tree ripensto the grade of a purpose 
that was ripe before the tree, and before the Third Day. 
It is all one whcther we say that the plan is deposited 
in the seed or that God builds the plant each moment 
against the pattern of his thought, as the mason lays 
bricks close to the plumb-line. It all sums up into the 
same result. There are no planless seeds, no purposeless 
scions. They follow a pattern. Nature works from a4 
copy. With such examples of pattern and purpose 
before us, I want to go on and say that there are at least 
three advantages that come from having a plan in our 
life and work, and working and living from that plan. 
One is that in an open field and with a long prospect 
our purposes will lay themselves out in a larger and 
wiser proportion than when framed at close quarters 
and at the dictation of momentary impulse. Men do 
better things and work ata higher level when they coolly 
determine what they are going to do than when they 
let daily circumstances determine it for them, piece-meal. 
It is safer to work by calculation than by caprice ; and 
if it is not one it will be the other. .\ man is better and 
wiser in the long reach of his thought than in the short 
reach. .A poor penman will make a long stroke more 
gracefully than he will a short one. We think better 
long thoughts and purposes than short ones. We can 
more easily take our direction to the next village when 
on the hill than when down in the hollow. Men get 
lost in the woods because there is no room for a long look 
The captain brings his ship to Liverpool in less time by 
having the whole course scttled at the outset than by 
settling a little of itevery day. A man’s longest purposes 
will be his best purposes. It is true, life is short and 
uncertain ; but it is better to live in the short arc of a 
large circle than to describe the whole circumference of 
a small circle. Better be Von Rile, and see only the first 
stones laid of a cathedral that will be by and by the 
glory of a continent, than. to design and build the whole 
of a house that you will yourself live to see repaired and 
replaced. The ocean pilot sets the prow for an unseen 
port. Laboring toward distant aims sets the mind in a 
higher key and puts us at our best. If a man builds 
a lighthouse from a plan he will construct it high 
and strong enough to answer the purpose of a beacon 
when the storm is beating and the breakers dashing ; 
otherwise he will equal it only to calm weather and still 
seas. We are certain to get lost amid the little cir- 
cumstances of every day. No act, however long, is safe 
that does not match a thought that is still longer. The 
intricate details of living will confuse and mislead unless 
we keep to the pathway of long meridian lines. [mme- 
diate results are meager results. The men who are 
doing most for their own day are such as are working 
toward an aim that is a score or a century of years 


away. In the days of American slavery the poor 
fugitive reached liberty by walking toward the 
stars. 


Not only shall we think wiser and srander purposes 
when we mature them in advance ; there is also a solidi- 
fying and invigorating power in a long purpose clearly 
defined. You can generally tell from a man’s gait 
whether he has a purpose. Plan intensifies. Pursuance 
of a purpose makes our work solid and consecutive. 
Plan concentrates energies as a burning-glass does sun- 
beams. Shiftlessness is mostly only another name for 
aimlessness, Purpose directs energy, and purpose makes 
energy. When we see the target we stretch the bow. 
Light in the eye is tension in the arm. We can because 
we think we can. Power is, with a good deal of accu- 
racy, measured by purpose. A man may draw inspira- 
tion from the grandeur of his own aims, as a firefly 
shapes its flight by its own flashes. To-morrow will de- 
pend upon to-day; yet at the same time to-day in a 
sense depends upon to-morrow. What to-morrow is in 
my purpose to-day will to some extent be in my act. In 
architecture the spire is anticipated in the foundation, 
and so determines the foundation. It is very slovenly 
living that is not controlled by anticipation as well as 
by memory. We cannot do to-morrow’s work to-day, 
but we can have to-day’s work shaped and buttressed by 


what we are intending to do to-morrow. In a life which - 


has meaning in it past and future sustain each other. 
In an arch the stones on this side are kept in place by 
the stones on the other. When westep upon a bridge we 
are upheld as well by the abutment at the further end 
as by that at the hither end. We have to acknowledge 
that our plans do often get thwarted, but, if you will 
interpret the words carefully, there is not so much haz- 
ard in framing long purposes as short ones. The longer 
will be less endangered by opposing circumstances. It 
is something in this respect as it is with a long keel at 
sea, which will easily cut the waves by which a shorter 
craft would be foundered. Then, in the next place, 
knowing with definiteness what we are attempting to do 
isa moral safeguard. Purposelessness is the fruitful 
mother of crime. Not purposing to do something that 
is good is practically equivalent to a purpose to do what 
is bad. Adam fell when he had nothing particular to 


do ; and the first step in the scheme of redemption was 
to set him at work. When men live only in conference 
with circumstances lying next them they lose their bear- 


ings. To draw another illustration from the sea, when a 


vessel is lying-to, the man at the wheel will seek to avoid 
drifting by at least holding the ship's prow toward port. 
The house that was empty, say the Scriptures, immedi- 
ately became the domicile of eight devils. Satan re- 
cruits his ranks from vagrants. The tropics will yield 
more crime to the square mile than the temperate zones. 
Thg less we are pampered by nature the stancher we 
are in our health and our morals. The kingdom of 
heaven is more accessible to a busy man and a man with 
a long thought and purpose. We are overworked here 
in New York. Better overworked than underworked. 
Emptiness is full of Satan. Swift water is sweet water. 
The velocity with which a ball is shot keeps it from the 
ground. Electricity will keep to the wire till it reaches a 
break in the wire. Labor is the handmaid of religion. 
Purpose is what gives life a meaning. We need to 
preach a doctrine of works not only, but a doctrine of 
work. Paul taught both. The men that were culled to 
the apostleship, so far as we know, were laborers. It 
has been so in all times and in all kinds of apostleship. 
A drifting boat always drifts down stream. 

If there be any young man here that is doing nothing 
in particular, and with no particular purpose, the chances 
are as ten to one that he issettling toward the bal. It 
is the principle of the bicycle that it is kept erect by its 
velocity. Men who know no Scripture but ‘* Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” are the men that fill 
our penitentiaries. Young aimlessness is the seminary 
of old iniquity. Even the Gospel is more readily em- 
braced by a man that is busy. It was when Peter was 
fishing that he heard the Lord and foliowed him ; and 
so his companions. Paul found it easier to start a church 
in Thessalonica than at Athens. He made it his rule 
to preach where something was going on, and pushed for 
live centers and busy people. <A cord gives out no music 
except when it is strained. So, in our modern congrega- 
tions, the hard-worked men, as a rule, make the best 
hearers. Employment, therefore, isa subsidiary means 
of salvation, because it stimulates to purpose. ut of 
nine hundred and four convicts received at the Michigan 
State Prison in the three years ending 1880, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two (ninety-one per cent.), were un- 
skilled laborers, had never been taught how to work. 
Such facts challenge the attention of the church as well 
as of the political economists. Character, purpose, 
and apprenticeship will never get far apart from each 
other, whether among immigrants or native population, 

But Moses not only approached his work with a purpose 
and a pattern, but brought down his pattern from on 
high. This is our second lesson: **‘ Look that thou 
make them after the pattern that was showed thee in 
the mount.”” This teaches that there are celestial ways 
of doing earthly things, and that human success consists 
in getting into the secrecies of God's mind and working 
in the direction of his method. Human success is a 
quotation from overhead. Men are enriched with pre- 
sentiments of the way God would work if placed in our 
stead. These presentiments we call ideals. Human soil 
is marked with divine tootprints. An ideal is a pattern 
shown to us in the moun. Ideals we do not make. 
We discover, not invent them. ‘‘In the mount ” we 
reach after them and ascend tothem. They are a con- 
tinuous tirmament that overarches us, but a clouded 
firmament that yields itself to us only in broken hints. 
There is a good deal in this matter of ideals. While we 
are looking so intently on the ground in these days, 
many things overhead are slipping our vision. 

Sometime we are going to know that we lived closer 
to the unseen than we ever would or dared suspect. 
Hints and flashes fall athwart us that we do not make 
and that we cannot explain. In our ideals there is some- 
thing we have never put in them. They are as real as 
the sky, and as certainly overspan all experience as the 
sky overspans the ground. We cannot reach them any 
more than we can the firmament, but everything meas- 
ures its length against them as things mundane measure 
themselves against the firmament. And so our ideals 
are never filled, never satisfied. We always find faults 
in the sweetest song, flaws in the choicest poem, blem- 
ishes in the finest architecture, frailties in the most per- 
fect human life. Have we ever given to this our careful 
regard ? We have criteria of power, beauty, and purity 
that surpass all we have seen in others or felt in our- 
selves. What is the explanation of these criteria ’ 
Whence have come to us, our ideals ? Whose author- 
ship are they? We watch Moses coming down from 
the mountain with his scheme of a tabernacle, and we 
ask him where he acquired his scheme, and we hear the 
Lord saying unto him: ‘‘ Look that thou make them 
according to the pattern that was shown thee in the 
mount.” Have we lived so long, and has it never oc- 
curred to us to wonder what it is against which we 
measure all wesee and do? We have never seen a thing 
that was perfect. What use have we, then, for the 
word perfect, and what do we mean by calling this and 
that imperfect ? What is that perfect against which we 
measure the imperfect, and find it imperfect? It is a 
fair question, and you will have to go into the mount 
with Moses before you can answer it. You draw a cir- 
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perfect circle has not been drawn. It is not in nature to 
disclose it, nor in art to produce it. How does it come 
that you talk so familiarly abont the imperfect cirele, as 
though you knew the perfect and had seen it, or feit it, 
or applied it as a criterion to such as are imperfect ? 
And how about the perfect life’ Have you discovered 
it’ Howabout the perfect man * 
And yet you say of this man that he is not perfect, and 
of that act that it is not perfect. And what is the sense 
of it if there is not some sky purer than the ground, 
some mountain higher than the plain, down from which 
the unmade criterion, the unreasoned pattern, has 
slipped 7 There is nothing in which men have so much 
faith as in their ideals, and there is nothing whose va 
lidity it is so impossible to demonstrate. ou can reach 
the sky with your staff as easily as you can reach the 
ideal with your logic. We need to think up into this 
matter carefully. There is something in Moses having 
a pattern given him in the mount that he brought down 
with him into the plain that never ceases to have signifi 


] cance tous. We are close to the edge, bere, of the things 


which are unseen and eternal. Men can talk material 
ism flippantly with their lips at the very moment that 
there are great solid masses of Platonism lodged in their 
hearts. Laws also we do not make: we find them. 
Moral laws are exactly as much beyond the reach of 
our manufacture as physical ones. Truth we cannot 
enact one whit more than we can gravity. 

It may be an old legend and a childish myth that the 
decalogue, like the pattern of the tabernacle, was given 
in the mountain. But if there were no such story in 
Scripture, we should have to invent some such story 
now, for convenicnce of statement, if nothing more. 
When we bave said that right and wrong are not things 
that » nan or any number of men can invent, we have 
said for substance all that the Bible has to say about 
God, Moses, and the two tables. The best things are 
not dug from the ground, nor formed in « cabinet-shop. 
The best way to outgrow materialism is to look over 
head, and draw deep draughts from out the clear. We 
see, not make. The best thinking is only successful 
getting into the track worn by the thoughts of God. 
The wisest man we are not afraid to criticise, for there 
is a wiser than the wisest and a better than the best. 
We can all look higher than we can any of us go. I 
cannot make my conscience say ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no.” My 
conscience reaches as much higher than I as Sinai slopes 
up higher than Arabia. Conscience is individualized 
Sinai—the little mount where patterns get shown to me 
from God; and [| would as soon think of apologizing 
for the mode of representation as of buttressing the 
granite pile on which God met Moses, and no sooner. 
Consciousness of God precedes consciousness of our- 
selves. The mountains make pictures against the back- 
ground of thesky. My sin is the black spot which my 
bad act makes seen against the disk of the Sun of right- 
eousness. Hence, as we have heretofore seen, religion and 
sin come and go together. Our thoughts are at home 
among the stars even while our feet sink deeply into 
the sand. The soul is by nature Platonic and Pauline. 
Plato’s ‘‘idea” answers to Paul’s things unseen and 
words unutterable. The Greek word for man seems to 
mean ‘‘ the upward looking one.” There is more in the 


air than in the dirt. The first circle is the eye; the 


next the heavens. The eye matches the vaulted blue 
The patterns are shown in the mount ; and it is the gist 
of life to shape those patterns into forms of wood, brass, 
gold, and behavior. Architecture grows from a heav 
enly datum; so music, painting, and character. The 
problem of life is to make the ideal real, and convert 
the divine at the summit of the mountain into the 
human at its base. Prophecy consists in catching the 
best of God’s thoughts, and telling them. The scientist 
is prophet when he spells out a new word of God in the 
air or on the ground. Mind watches for the everlasting. 
Christ pointed to the lilies and the sparrows, and David 
to the clouds and constellations. 

Laws of nature are God’s thoughts thinking them- 
selves out in the orbits and the tides. We are idealists. 
Feeling goes deeper than thinking. Wonder is _pro- 
phetic. The philosophy of dirt will be no match for 
the idealism of the Nazarene and the Tarsan. Half of 
New York stood out in the rain all Evacuation Day for 
the sake of an idea. Materialism has «a heavy stint be- 
fore it even in New York City. Man is in God’s image. 
[t is not easily forgotten. The old echoes are long inp 
dving. Even the coin with which the drunkard pays 
for his cup has a church creed stamped upon it. ‘‘ See 
that thou make them after the pattern th at was showed 
thee in the mount.” That command comprises all com- 


mands. It enjoins it upon us to make the ideal real ; to 
be men in a divine way. Once it has been done : in 
Galilee. The ideal and the real meet in Jesus. He 


could say—‘‘ Follow me.” ‘* Be ye therefore perfect,” 
he said to the men about him. ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus,” 
wrote the apostle. Moses copied trom the pattern seen 
in the mount. We have to build, not a tabernacle, but a 
life and a character. For our convenience pattern bas 
become person. Our model.is the perfect man Jesus. 


Have you seen him ?- 
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How much interval is there between me and what the 
perfect man would be and doin my circumstaaces ? Ap- 
ply it to purpose. Put in your place, what ends would 
the perfect man pursue? What are you aiming for 
more than for anything else? Is it an ideal aim ? 
Phrase it differently ; was your aim Christ's aim? Put 
the perfect man in your place to-day, would your aim be 
his aim? Because it is difficult to be perfect have we 
concluded that it is not feasible to try to be perfect ? 
Does our Christianity at all consist in this, that we have 
turned ourselves to God’s grace because we do not like 
God’s model ? The tabernacle in the plain, the pattern 
on the mount. When I look at my own heart, my 
friends, I am afraid we have a good many of us been dif- 
ferent from Christ so long that we are growing recon. 
ciled to the idea of not becoming increasingly like him. 
Be careful not to measure yourself against your neigh- 
bor. Call no man master. One is your master, even 
Christ. 


THE MADISON AVENUE CONGREGA- 


TIONAL CHURCH DIFFICULTY. 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


LARGE Council was held last week, of representa- 
A tives from Congregational churches, for the purpose 
of giving advice respecting the difficulties which have grown 
up in the Madison Avenue Congregational Church, minis- 
tered to by the Rev. Dr. Newman. The personnel of this 
Council included Drs. Storrs, McLeod, Behrends, Taylor, 
Walker, Terhune, Withrow, Smart, Hepworth, Danforth, 
Rankin, Newman Smyth, Dexter, Quint, Clark, Seelye, 
and others. For an understanding of the action of this 
Council a brief statement of the history of the difficulties is 
necessary, and this fortunately can be had without enter- 
ing. into the personal question or the bitter disputes which 
have been waged about it. The law recognizes in connec- 
tion with every church two bodies; the Church proper, 
composed of those who are spiritual members of it, accord- 
ing to its rules and regulations ; and the Society, which is 
compesed, under the statute law of New York State, of all 
those who attend statedly on the divine worship, and have 
contributed to its support for at least one year. It is the 
usage for the Church to initiate and the Society to ratify 
the call of a minister, and until the two bddies agree no 
one is regarded as called. The standing rules of the Madi- 
son Avenue Church differ from those common in other 
churches, in providing that ‘‘the pastor shall be elected by 
a@ majority vote of the members of the church and of the 
pewholders of the congregation, of full age, present, and 
entitled to vote.’’ The difficulties in the church have grown 
out of this curious and anomalous provision for a joint 
meeting of the chureh and society as one body. The 
church itself is, both by its name and past history, a Con- 
gregational church, and its previous pastors, Dr. Hepworth 
and Mr. Davis, were both installed with the concurrence of 
councils called for that purpose. In January, 1882, the 
church and society, at a joint meeting, called Dr. J. P. New- 
man. He replied, saying that he must hold this call “‘ for 
respectful and prayerful consideration,’’ but would ‘* cheer- 
fully consent to supply the pulpit for a time, and do the 
other duties of an active pastor.’’ This reply was received, 
and a resolution was adopted requesting him so to do, and 
fixing his salary. In April following he made a verbal an- 
nouncement from the pulpit that he accepted the invita- 
tion to be the settled pastor of the church. 
lt appears in the printed documents submitted that sub- 
sequently, on May 10, 1882, at a meeting of the Church and 
Society, a recommendation of the Board of Trustees was 
submitted, fixing the salary at $10,000 per annum, and a re- 
port, apparently verbal, was submitted by Mr. Brush, a 
member of the original committee, that the Rev. J. P. New- 
man had accepted the call of the church to me its per- 
manent pastor, from May 1, 1882; both reports were ac 
cepted, and the salary of the pastor fixed at the rate of 
$10,000 per annum. In January, 1884, at the regular annual 
business meeting of the church, a resolution was offered 
that the services of Dr. Newman be discontinued, which 
was laid on the table; subsequently a church meeting was 
ealled, which broke up in confusion, leaving it in dispute 
whether its action was legal or not. A majority of the dea- 
cons then requested of the trustees permission to holda 
meeting of the church members only, in the church edifice ; 
this was declined. The church members, in answer to a 
call sent out by mail and published in the daily papers, met 
on the steps of the church and adjourned to a neighboring 
hall, and there passed a resolution discontinuing the services 
of Dr. Newman, and calling a council to advise the church 
on three questions: First, What is Dr. Newman’s relation io 
this church? Second, Is it desirable that it be continued ? 
Third, Has a Congregational church a right to hold business 
meetings by itself in its own house? Befure the Council 
met, the committee appointed to call it were requested by 
the other party to unite with them in calling a mutual coun- 
cil, but this was declined on the ground that the committee, 
being appointed for a specific purpose, had no authority to 
make any change in the character of the Council. The 
Council met, occupying Tuesday, Wednesday, and the 
major part of Thursday in their sessions. The cause of the 
church was presented by Austin Abbott, Esq., and William 
Ives Washington, Esq. Although Dr. Newman and his 
friends were not formally before the Council, Deacon Foster, 
who is by profession a lawyer and has been one oj the lead- 
ers of the Newman party, appeared before the Council to 
protest against the legality of the call by which it was con- 
vened, and against its taking any action in the premises ; he 
submitted, also, certain statements of fact, both verbally and 
in print ; and at the request of the Council, Dr. Newman con- 


sented to appear before it; not, however, for examination, 
for he declined to be questioned, but to make a statement of 
what he regarded as his relations to the church and his pur- 
poses respecting it; these were that he regarded the church 
as a Congregational church, and himself as its legal pastor, 
and that he intended to stand by the friends who had stood 
by him. 

The report of the Council fills two columns and a half of 
the ‘“‘ Tribune,”’ in fine type. A part of it, however, is @- 
cupied with matters of no great consequence to the public. 
The Council considered the question at some length whether 
it was validly called together, and resolved that it was so, 
and would proceed to the consideration of the questions 
proposed. Its conclusions upon these questions are as fol- 

ag DR. NEWMAN'S RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 

First.—It being in the judgment/of the Council settled that 
the church calling us is a Congregational church, and that 
this is an advisory Council properly convened in accordance 
with regular and long-established Congregational usage, the 
first question of the letter-missive presents itself to us; 
namely, What is Dr. Newman’s relation to this church ? 

The conditions of a Congregational pastorate are both ec- 
clesiastical and legal. Ecelesiastically they involve (1) the 
stated performance of pulpit and pastoral service ; (2) that 
this is to be so done that the Congregational churches of the 
vicinage can assume for it a certain responsibility, since a 
church which unwisely should place in its pulpit one who in 
doctrine is unsound, or in practice unfaithful, would harm 
not itself alone, but the entire sisterhood of churches with 
which it is affiliated. Congregationalism in every such 
case requires each of its churches to take counsel 
with neigbboring churches whenever it fills its pastorate. 
This is done through the medium of an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil (to which each invited church sends its pastor and one 
delegate), which looks into the facts, and when satisfied of 
the safety and propriety of such procedure publicly installs 
or recognizes the new pastor. It was, indeed, urged upon 
this Council that of late years Congregational usage had so 
far relaxed in this respect that installation by council can 
no longer be regarded as essential to a full Congrega- 
tional pastorate. The Council, having considered this 
plea, is of opinion that while it must be conceded 
that a considerable majority of the Congregational 
ministry, but mainly composed of those serving the 
younger and smaller churches of our order, is not now 
installed, this fact is Lot due to any general dissatisfac- 
tion with, much less any repudiation of, the fullest recog- 
nition of the duties of fellowship and mutual responsi- 
bility of the churches; but to an unwillingness on their 
part to enter through installation into legal relations 
which might subsequently prove embarrassing. What is 
urged by those who have spoken and acted most strongly 
in opposition to our ancient way as to this, is not that ap- 
peal to council be dispensed with on the occasion of entrance 
upon new pastorates, but that the council be called even 
where the tenure of office is limited to a single year, and 
that examination be had; only that the result of that coun- 
cil be so managed by * recognition’’ in room of ‘“ installa- 
tion,’’ that possible legal complications, should a pastor 
outstay his usefulness, may be avoided. 

Still further, this Council believes, in language argently 
commended to the churches by the National Council of 
the last year, in Concord, New Hampshire, ‘‘that while, 
counting by churches, there is a majority who do not follow 
the older usage, yet, counting by the membership of churches, 
the majority of the Congregationalists still call upon coun- 
cils to install their pastors. We find that this is true in the cities 
of the West as well asin thoseof New England.’’ Under these 
circumstances this Council judges that no good reason ex- 
ists for so serious a departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our polity as must necessarily be involved in the 
disuse of tiat recognition of the fellowship of the churches 
which requires that the councils always be called to sanction 
and complete a new pastoral relation, while disuse would 
destroy asafeguard needful to the well-being of our churches 
themselves. 

Moreover, whatever discussion may have been had upon 
this subject, no change has been admitted into our denomi- 
national usage pr the principles in regard toit. The full 
| Congregational pastorate, therefore, still requires: (1) A 
formal call from the church to be its pastor. (2) A formal 
acceptance of that call by the minister. (3) A consumma- 
tion of that contract through some definite form of installa- 
tion. One point further is involved inthis connection. The 
so-called Boston platform of 1872, which was largely the 
work of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, which embodied his 
maturest wisdom in regard to our polity, and which as to 
the puint before us had received the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the great representative Boston Council of 1865, 
contains this clause: ‘‘ A minister who is not a member of 
some Congregational church is not in fact, and ought not 
to be counted in connection with the churches, a minister of 
the Congregational order, though he may be worthy of con. 
fidence and fellowship by virtue of his responsible connec- 
tion with some other body of evangelical churches.”’ 

To apply now these principles to the casein hand. The 
Council finds that Dr. Newman is still in full connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and amenable to its 
discipline as a located preacher in the Quarterly Conference 
of the Methodist Church. It finds, further, that the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church gave him a call to become 
its pastor, plainly meaning thereby its settled pastor, not 
only according to the general Congregational usage, but 
according to the specific usage of this church in former 
years ; that Dr. Newman so understood that cail and deferred 
his acceptance, with the express statement that meanwhile 
he would do the duties of an acting pastor, and that, al- 
though he subsequently orally announced to the congrega- 
tion his acceptance of what he termed the permanent pas- 


torate, he made no communication to the church as such, 


and has never been settled or installed in any way as its 
pastor, nor have the Congregational churches of this vicin- 
age ever had the opportunity to consider the question of 
assuming such responsibility in regard to him as must neces- 
sarily be involved in his becoming the pastor of a sister 
church with which they are in fellowship. Dr. Newman 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as Congregationally pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Cougregational Church. He is, there- 
fore, its acting pastor. Such a relation is not permanent in 
any sense, but may be terminated at any time by either 
party to th- same. 


LEGAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 


The Council discuss this question at some length, stating 
the facts as stated above, and concluding as follows: 

We have seen no evidence that Dr. Newman ever commn- 
nicated to any meeting of the church his acceptance of the 
church’s proffer of the permanent pastorate, and we do not 
see that any binding civil contract was ever entered into es- 
tablishing the legal status of a permanent pastorate. Wedo 
not regard a later announcement from the pulpit tothe con- 
gregation that the call had been accepted or the later re- 
port appearing to have been made to the trustees to the 
same effect, as binding upon the churcl,, as neither the con- 
gregation nor the Board of Trustees was competent to prof- 
fer a pastorate or to receive a notification of its acceptance 
which would be binding upon the church; and we bave seen 
no evidence that the pastor’s salary was ever ascertained 
and fixed by the society in the manner imperatively pre- 
scribed by the act of 1813.! | 

We therefore conclude that Dr. Newman’s claim to the 
permanent pastorate of the church cannot be supported 
upon mere legal grounds, to wit, on the ground of a prof- . 
fer of the society duly made by the church and duly accept- 
ed and ratified by Dr. Newman. We think that his legal 
claim to the pastorate is not valid beyond his ‘‘ consent to 
supply the pulpit for the time being, and to do the other 
duties of an acting pastor,’’ which was communicated to 
the church by his letter of January 7, 1882. 

A CHURCH MEETING RECOMMENDED. 

Seoond.—The Council declines to express an opinion as to 
the continuation of the present acting pastor. It is a seri- 
ous question, to be determined by those who have instituted 
this service, and we think that in the light of this result of 
council and in looking at all the circumstances it is not 
within the province of this Council as an advisory body to 
go further. This, however, we wonid advise: That at the 
earliest date practicable, after notice given from the pulpit, 
a meeting of the church be held, to be presided over by some 
member of another Congregational church mutualiy agreed 
upon, and to be attended only by church members qualified 
to vote ; that the duplicate church officers should resign, and 
that any vacancy thus created should be filled by a new 
election. We advise that at such a meeting the question of 
the dismissal of Dr. Newman, as acted upon February 14, 
be reconsidered. The Council regard such a meeting as the 
wisest mannerof avoiding a perpetuation of a division in 
which two hostile parties may each purport to be the church. 
By this action the church will find itself in a position calmly 
and kindly to consider all questions relating to the pastor- 
ate and its other interests, and the Council suggest that at 
such a meeting all questions at issue be calmly and prayer- 
fully considered and decided by vote, and that such decision 
be acquiesced in by any minority. The suggestion of such 
a meeting is made solely in the interest of harmony, and is 
not intended to qualify the Council’s expressed belief that 
the meeting by which the Council was catled was a Jegiti- 
mate meeting of the church, and that its cflicers are entitled 
to respect as such. 

The Council finds that many of the recent misunderstand- 
ings might have been avoided had the rules been clearly in 
conformity to Congregational usages and principles. We 
instance the entire absence of any directions as to the method 
of calling a church meeting, and the provision by which the 
church members and pewholders meet and vote as one 
body in the calling of a pastor, as wrongin principle. Church 
and society should meet separately, as distinct organizations, 
and transact business as such. A call to the pastorate or 
proposals for its termination should be acted on concur- 
rently, the church taking the initiative. 


THE RIGHT TO HOLD CHURCH MEETINGS. 


Third.—The question is asked of the Council: ‘“‘Has a 
Congregational church the right to hold a business meeting 
in its own church ?’’ This, of course, refers te the meeting- 
house controlled by the society with which the church is in 
connection, and to the right to hold therein meetings com- 
posed exclusively of church members. The answer is plain 
that whenever the usual and orderly connection ot a church 
and society exists the church has an undisputed right to 
hold such meetings in the edifice at its pleasure without ask- 
ing consent of the society or trustees. In such cases the 
trustees hold the edifice for the primary beneficial use of the 
church, nor have they any right to interfere with the hold- 
ing of such meetings on any supposed or apprehended ground 
of obnoxious use. It is for the church to decide what busi- 
ness it will transact there. 

The Council is apprehensive that at least a portion of the re- 
cent disturbances have arisen from undue anxiety respecting 
the merely temporal interest of the churchenterprise. When 
secular interests and secular support are made unduly prom- 
inent it is certain to result iu a want of spirituality, if not 
also in pecuniary disaster. 

In conclusion, the Council would express the earnest hope 
that so far as the unfortunate agitations have alienated the 
members of this church and society from regular attendance 


!'Phe Council seem to have overlooked the official action of 
the Church and Society May 10, 1882, accepting the report of C. 
B. Brush “ that the Rev. J. P. Newman hed accepted the call of 
the church to become its permanent pastor,” and adopting the 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees fixing his salary at 
$10,000 per annum,—([Ebse. C. U. 
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upon the worship and prayer-meetings of the church, they 
forgive and forget the past and return to their common 
Christian duties. And it earnestly prays that time, patience, 
and the grace of God may make all crooked things straight 
and all rough places plain, and that the glory of God may be 
revealed to them and they may sce his salvation together. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columne.] 


—The ranks of the Boston anti-slavery heroes are growing 
thin. Mr. Robert F. Walicut has just passed away, at the 
age of eighty-seven. James Freeman Clarke, Samuel May, 
Lucy Stone, and Theodore D. Wild took part in his obse- 
quies. 

—Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, preached March 2 
for Mrs. Mary G. B. Eddy, pastor of the Scientist Church of 
Christ. This is an organization which numbers about 
two hundred, and its object is to give a more spiritual inter- 
pretation than the evangelical churches give of Christian 
doctrines. It calls itself ‘‘Scientist’’ because it seeks to 
give a scientific explanation of Christ’s words. It has 
founded an institution on Columbus Street, Boston, known 
as the ‘‘ Massachusetts Metaphysical College,’’ of which 
Mr. Eddy is President. 

—The temperance revival at Lowell, Mass., is creating in- 
tense excitement. Mr. Francis Murphy speaks every even- 
ing, and numbers of young men are signing the pledge. The 
meetings are being held inthe Kirk Street Church and in 
Huntington Hall. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has afforded great help in making the meetings interesting. 

—The new Belleville Avenue Congregatioual Church at 
Newark, N. J., is about ready for occupancy. 

—The Presbyterian church at Montclair, N. J., will dis- 
pense with a choir, and the singing will be led by a precentor, 
for the coming year. 

—An Episcopal church to cost $22,000 is about to be 
erected at Westport, Conn., through the liberality of one of 
_its citizens. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Stamford, Conn., bas 
cost $86,000 ; $27,000 was subscribed at the first service, 
held March 9, at which the pastor, the Rev. R. P. H. Vail, 
appeared in clerical gown. ‘This is the first time that the 
Presbyterian clergyman has worn a gown in that town, and 
many of the people were very much astonished at the inno- 
vation, and conclude that they like it. 

—The Second Unitarian Society at Athol, Mass., are about 
to build & new chapel, which will cost probably 33,000. 

—A Ladies’ Relief Society bas been formed at Harlem, 
N. Y., and been in operation about two months. In that 
time they have supplied two hundred and seventy-five des- 
titute families, representing about fourteen hundred 
people. They not only supply the destitute famities 
with food, but with work. The ladies connected with the 
Relief Association meet two days in the week to cut out 
work, which is given out to the poor women who are in need 
of help. The care of the sick bas recently been made a 
special feature of the Society’s work. 

—The New York Bible Society, auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society, distributed during February, in this city, 
1,000 Bibles, 4,295 Testaments, and 493 Parts, a total of 
5,793 volumes, valued at $770.83. Of this number, 692 
Bibles, 1,513 Testaments, and 498 Parts, valued at $400.0, 
were distributed among families, Sunday-schools, institu- 
tions, individuals, and churches. 308 Bibles, 1,257 Testa- 
ments, valued at $198.96, were distributed to sailors and on 
shipboard. 1,525 Testaments, valued at $171, were given 
to the immigrants at Castle Garden. It is the object of the 
New York Bible Society to supply all the needy in this city 
with a copy of the Scriptures. All applications for Bibles 
should be made to Mr. A. C. Arnold, 66 Bible House. Con- 
tributions may be sent tothe treasurer, Mr, J. A. Welch, 
33 Pine Street, or to the office, 66 Bible House, 

— Miss Parloa gave the last of a course of free lectures 
upon cooking, which she has been giving in Cooper Union, 
in the Annex Hall, on Thursday evening. The expenses of 
the course have been borne by a few private individuals 
who believed that one of the ways to prevent intemper- 
ance among the poor was to teach their wives, daughters, 
and sisters how to make home more healthful and attractive 
and how to prepare nourishing food. The result of this 
effort in this short time has been most encouraging. The 
average attendance at these lectures has been 141, 
and the interest in and benefit derived from the lect- 
ures has been most practically proven by the specimens 
of cooking which have been brought to Miss Parloa. For 
the sake of increasing interest in the lectures, Miss Parloa 
offered as a prize her Cook-Buok to each girl less than 
sixteen years old who wonld bring her a loaf of bread of her 
own making. One dozen loaves of bread were presented at 
the last lecture, and the makers obtained the prizes. Itisa 
pity that a similar work is not carried onin different sec- 
tions of the city ; there is no reason why a course of lect- 
ures should not be given under the auspices of the vari- 
ous mission churcbes and schools throughout the city. It 
is to be hoped that the results derived from this course 
in connection with the Cooper Union work will induce 
churches to take hold of this matter in a thoroughly 
earnest manner. The warm weather is approaching when 
discomfort and sickness seem to be the daily portion of a 
large number of the tenement-house population, and this 
result is largely due to eating food not fit for the season. 
Now let us rouse up and teach them how to meet the 
coming séason intelligently and so save them hours of 
suffering and dollars of expense. 

—Thbe Rutgers Presbyterian Church was formed in 1797, 
and is one of the oldest Presbyterian churches in New York, 
The first church building was erected on Rutgers Street,ona lot 
presented by Colonel Rutgers. In 1865 the church was moved 
toits present location, corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 


ninth Street, and in 1875 the building now occupied by the 
congregation was dedicated ; the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Conklin, 
pastor. The present pastor, the Rev. Dr. William Stevenson, 
has occupied the pulpit since November, 1881, and the re- 
lationship existing between bimself and the congregation is 
most cordial. In consequence of the continued removal of 
the members of the congregation further up-town, the re- 
ceipts of the church have fallen off to such an extent that 
the subject of disbanding is being agitated. Dr. Steven- 
son informed his congregation last Sunday that he would 
request, at the next meeting of the New York Presbytery, in 
April, that the pastoral reiation now existing be dissolved. 
There seems to be a feeling that should the pastor take this 
step the church will be sold; what will be done with the 
proceeds of the sale has not yet been determined. 

—There is @ movement at present among many of the 
Episcopal clergymen of New York to have a committee 
appointed to investigate the conduct of the officers and 
managers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in the persecution of the Rev. Edward Cowley, of 
the now famous ‘*‘ Shepherd’s Fold.’’ Facts have come to 
light, in the estimation of the gentlemen interested, that in- 
dicate that an injustice has been done. They believe that 
the only remedy now lies in investigation by a Legislative 
Committee. The petition to be presented to the Legislature 
is signed by Dr. Rylance, of St. Mark’s; the Rev. Mr. Mul- 
cahey, of St. Paul’s Chapel; the Rev. Robert Collyer, and 
others. The names attached to this petilion would indi- 
cate that the facts developed are sucb as warrant investi- 
gation. : 

—Plans for a new church and parsonage, at the north- 
east corner of the Boulevard and Sixty-eighth Street, have 
been filed in the Bureau of Buildings, during the past week, 
by the Rev. Carlos Martyn, of the Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church, 

—Twelve thousand names are on the books of the Over- 
seers of the Peor as receiving alms in the city of Newark, 
N.J. The average family is four, so that the number of 
persons assisted is forty-eight thousand. 

—The Susquebanna Association of Congregational 
cburches and ministers will meet in the Newark Valley 
Church March 25 and 26. Addresses on the ** Aspect of the 
Mormon Question,” ‘Practical Subjects for Promoting 
Benevolence in Our Churches,’’ ‘‘ Secret of Pastoral Suc- 
‘‘ The Relation of the Sunday-School to the Caourch,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Pastor’s Relation to the Sunday-School,’’ are the 
subjects to be discussed. 

—In consequence of the trouble in St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church at West Orange, N. J., a petition has been presented 
to the Bishop and Standing Committee for a division of the 
parish. The communicants of St. Mark’s bave been unable 
to agree in choice of a rector. 

—The temperance movement in Plainfield and Montclair, 
N. J., is the absorbing topicof conversation. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union formed a Sunday afternoon 
class for children in which a text-book on temperance is 
used. This was the beginning of the work which has now 
reached the entire community. A Jersey City Gospel Mis- 
sion and Benevolent Aid Association has been organized at 
Jersey City. There will be an employment bureau in con- 
nection with the mission. 

—The congregation of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
North Sing Sing have presented their pastor with a purse of 
$100. 

— About $23,000 has been subscribed for the proposed im- 
provements in the Fifth Baptist Church and chapel of Phila- 
delphia. The proposed change will be made in the chape] 
at once, and the congregation will occupy that building 
while their church is being repaired. 

—The First Methodist Church of Media, Pa., re-enforced by 
the community, have presented a large and influential peti- 
tion to Bishop Simpson and Bishop Warren, requesting the 
return of their present pastor, the Rev. 8. A. Heilner, for a 
fourth year. This is clearly against the present itinerant 
law of the church, and Bishop Simpson responded to the 
petitioners that he knew no way by which it could be ob- 
viated under the present church law. The case affords a 
somewhat striking illustration of the reason for making a 
more flexible rule. Mr. Ileilner is essentially a Christian 
educator, and has established a large Bible class, and has 
been active and efficient outside the church, especially in 
connection with the public schools. No stranger can take 
the place of such a worker or carry on his work to equal 
advantage, and the case indicates that the reasons for 
abolishing the Time Limit and substituting discretionary 
power with the Bishops and the Conference do not apply 
exclusively to the great cities. 

—The North Baptist Church of Philadelphia is now en- 
tirely free of debt, and reports a balance in the treasury. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church of Philadelphia pro- 
pose holding a series of evangelistic meetings similar to 
those which have been held in Scranton, Pa. 

—Revival services are in progress in the Second Baptist 
Church at Wilmington, Del. 

—It is reported frum Nebraska that there is a general re- 
ligious interest throughout the State. 

—The President of the Red Cross League has established 
field agents at different points from Pittsburg to Memphis, 
and telegraphs that the need is so great that it will be neces- 
sary to maintain them for some time. They have made 
their Western headquarters at Cincinnati, where subscrip- 
tions for the sufferers will be received. 

—A dispute has arisen in the Baptist Church at Glenwood, 
N. J. The church bas been erected on ground that has 
never been deeded to the cburch authorities. The owner of 
the property now wishes to deed it to the Baptist Associa- 
tion. The trustees of the church are not willing that this 
should be done, but wish the church deeded to them. It is 
thought that the matter will be carried into the court fora 
settlement. 

—The Baptist church at Geneva Lake, IIl., has received a 


large accession of members as the result of a recent revival. 

—A revival is in progress at the Wabash Avenue Method- 
ist Episcor al Church, Chicago, 

—From Texas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union thus reports a summary of his year’s work : 
37 new schools organized, with 154 teachers and 1,345 
scholars ; 19 schools visited and aided, having 96 teachers 
and 980 scholars ; 179 Bibles and 154 Testaments distributed. 
One school reports a revival and several conversions ; 
another, organized in 1882 under a brush-arbor, has moved 
into a new church. 

—The Maplewood Congregational Church at Chicago, IIL, 
was dedicated last week. The Sunday-school out of which 
this church grew was organized twenty-five years ago. The 
church was dedicated free of debt, due to the pastor, the 
Rev. W. L. Ferris. 

—-The Home of the Friendless at Chicago, Ill., has ac- 
complished a year’s good work. An industrial school) has 
been maintained, in addition to a sewing school and a day 
schoo!. The Home shelters at present one hundred and 
forty-two persons. 

—The Congregationalists at Ravenswood, Ill., are about 
to rebuild their church. The Episcopal church, same 
piace, has just been opened for services; it is one of the 
prettiest churches in the State. 

— The revival meetings in the churches at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, are well attended. On the morning of March 9 
twenty-six persons were admitted to membership of the 
church on profession of faith and two by letter; at the 
Presbyterian church nine persons were received into mem 
bership, six by profession of faith; there are at least fifteen 
who will be admitted to membership at the next commun- 
ion; at the Methodist church thirty-eight were admitted 
on probation, thirty-four of the number being admitted on 
profession of faith. In addition to the number admitted to 
the churches mentioned nine were admitted to the Norwe- 
gian Methodist Church. 

—The Private Bill Committee of the Provincial Legislature 
has passed the preamble of the bill authorizing the union of 
the Methodist Church of Canada, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, the Primitive Methodist Church in 
Canada, and the Bible Christian Church in Canada, under 
the name of the Methodist Church, on the basis of the union 
adopted by the four denominations. The bill provides for 
the ratification of the basis of union, that the property of 
the denomination shall be vested in the Methodist Church, 
that the property of the congregations be held for the Method- 
ist Church, and that the corporations of Alma College, 
Wesleyan Ladies’ College, and Ontario Ladies’ College, 
stand in the same relation to the Methodist Church as they 
previously stood in the several denominations. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Theron G. Colton, pastor of the church at Hudson, Mich., has 


accepted a call to Rootstown, Ohio. 

—Walter Radford, pastor of the church at Tawas City, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—Richard B. Grover, pastor of the church at Ludlow, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—J. L. R. Trask has accepted the call to Trinity Church at Law- 
rence, Mass. 

—George W. Rawson, pastorof the church at Sidney Plains, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Jay Clizbé, pastor of the church at Newark Valley, N. Y. 
has been granted an indefinite leave of absence. He sails for 
Europe at an early date. 

—Lincoln Harlow, pastor of the church at Putney, Vt., has re- 
signed. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Henry Thayer. pastor of the church at Three Rivers, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—J. De H. Bruen, of Clayton, N. J., has received a call to the 
chu:eh at Northern Liberties, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—L. D. Jefteris, of Linvoln University, at Oxford, Pa., has ao 
cepted a call to Oxford Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—John J Pomeroy has accepted the call to the church at 
Chambersburg, Pa , and will be installed at an early date. 

—J. U. Caldwell will be installed pastor of the church at West 
Chester, Pa., April 1. 

BAPTIST. 

—H. M. Heywood, pastor of the church at Granville, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—G. Hustor has accepted a call to the church at Manayunk, 
Pa. 

—George E. Horn, Jr, of Tarrytown, N. Y., has received a 
call to the church at Bunker Hill District, Boston, Mass. 

—W. L. Barnum, pustur of the church at Rockford, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—William Haw, pastor of the church at Waterloo, Mich., has 
resigned. 

--William H. Baulin, pastor of the church at Lawrenceville, 
Pa., was killed by a passing train at Limerick, Pa., March 15. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Joseph Reynolds, Jr., assistant minister of St. Luke’s Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., has been assigned to the Church Charity 
Foundation, same city. He will enter upon his duties as chap- 
lain May 1. 

—Caleb 8S. Henry, a retired rector, died at Newburg, N. Y., 
March 9, aged seventy-nine years. 

—Jacob Miller, of Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call to 3t. 
James's Church at littstown, Pa. 

—C. George Currie, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has withdrawn. 

—Juseph W. Lee, of Bristol, Pa., has received a call to St. 
John's Church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—Parnell Le Bas Cross, of Montreal, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed assistant minister at St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—H. Colclazer, of the Wilmington Conference, has retired after 
a period of fifty-six years in active pastoral work. 

—L. C. Abbott, of Albany, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at Westboro’, Mass. 

—L. P. Blackford bas been installed pastor of the Universalist 
church at Waltham, Mass, 
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Science anD Orr. 
BACH’S PASSION MUSIC. 


John Sebastian Bach may almost be called the inventor of 
modern harmony; and of all his work his Passion Music is 
perhaps his greatest. He wrote to the story of the Passion 
as written by each ot the four Evangelists ; his St. Matthew 
is the one which bas survived, and which it is safe to say 
the future will never allow to be forgotten. There are five 
soloists; one of whem acts as a narrator or historian, giv- 
ing in recitative the narrative parts of the story; Judas, 
Peter, and Jesus are also represented by soloists. The 


' choruses take up now the part of the disciples or the 


mob, now they represent the thought and voice of 
the universal church. Comparing this Passion Music 
with Gounod’s **‘ Redemption,”’ it is far stronger though less 
melodic comparing it with Handel's Messiah,’’ it is more 
dramatic; and though it has no solos to compare with 
**Comfort ‘Come unto Him,” and Il Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth,’’ and no choruses as striking and power- 
ful as ‘“*‘ He Trustediin God ”’ or ** The Hallelujah Chorus ”’ or 
‘Unto us a Son is Born,” neither is it marred by any such 
as *‘ Ali we like Sheep have gone Astray.’’ <A tender and 
pathetic feeling pervades it; and yet not a feeling of glow: 
its sentiment is that well expressed in its own libretto by 
the phrase ‘ victorious sorrow.’’ Nothing more beautifully 
expressive of Christian sorrow can be imagined than its 
closing chorus, ‘* Around Thy Tomb Sit we Weeping.”’ 

This Passion Music was given last week by the Oratorio 
Society of New York City, under the leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch. He has been drilling the chorus throughout the 
winter, and in its admirable rendering it showed the effect 
of his careful work. Dr. Damrosch’s musicians sometimes 
show a lack of persistent drijl, for he is a musician rather 
than a drill-master: but he has a magnetic personality ; he 
feels deeply the music which he interprets ; and he succeeded 
in putting his own spirit into both orchestra and chorus 
last Thursday night. There was neither weakness nor 
failure to mar an almost perfect performance: we had al- 
most said service, so thoroughly was the religious character 
of the music preserved. We cannot say as much for the 
soloists, who were far from satisfactory, with the exception 
of Mr. Heinrich, who interpreted the character of Jesus 
with great feeling and dignity, despite the evident fact that 
he was suffering from a severe cold. 


MISCELLANY. 


—The present exhibition of the Paint and Clay Club now 
open in Boston is said to be a brilliant one, and to excite 
much favorable comment as to the promise of this junior art 
club as an instrumentality more completely in the hands of 


‘the reai producingartists of Boston than the Art Club, which 


is in the hands rather of business men. 

—(Concerning the bronze statue of Bolivar which we men- 
tioned in our last week’s column, and which is to be presented 
to this city by the President of the Republic of Venezuela, it 
may be further stated that it will stand in Central Park, upon 
a granite pedestal, and will be presented to the Mayorby A. 
M. Soteldo, the Venezuelan Minister. As to Bolivar himself, 
who was a man of great force and power, the writer of the 
‘*Personal Notes and Notions of a Broadway Lounger’”’ in 
the New York ‘*Tribune’’ contributes the accompanying 
items to the general fund of knowledge on the subject, 
which just at this time the average individual will find to be 
rather meager, at least in his own case: ‘“‘ The statue of Bo- 
livar, soon to be erected in this city, calls to attention the 
agreeable brotherhood that in spite of race difference exists 
among the intelligent nations of this continent. It is also to 
be observed that religious differences have not availed to dis- 
courage the formation of republican institutions in Central 
and South America. Bolivar takes the name of ‘‘ The Lib- 
erator’’ in his own region. He only died fifty-four years 
ago, and he was born just at the close of the American War 
of Independence. He was of the local nobility, educated in 
Europe during the Administration of Jefferson, and he mar- 
ried in Spain. Bolivar saw Napoleon crowned in 1804; a 
few years later he became the agent of his revolted native 
land to buy arms in Europe. The man who brought him for- 
ward, about 1811, was Miranda, who spent many years in 
this country, and who almost persuaded Alexander Hamil- 
ton to become the commander-in-chief of the insurrectionary 
forces against Spain inthe New World. Bolivar gave up Mi- 
randa tothe Spanish. Grave differences of opinion exist as 
to the moral integrity of Bolivar, but he was unquestionably 
one of the most comprehensive men ever produced in South 
America, where he introduced the Code Napoleon and aimed 
at the formation of a huge Spanish-American Confederacy 
like the United States, which should reach from Mexico to 
Patagonia. He was a short man, only five feet four, with a 
long face, hollow cheeks, deep-sunken eyes, and scorched 
complexion. He was lean, old-looking, passionate, sarcas- 
tic, and knew human nature very well.”’ 

--The recent death of Wendell Phillips gives a new in- 
terest to anything that may be said with reference to his life 
and its events, and the following comments on the portrait 
of the great orator by Mr. F. P. Vinton are quoted from the 
Boston ‘* Advertiser ’’ for that reason: “ A peculiar interest 
attaches to the exhibition of Mr. Vinton’s two-thirds-length 
life-size portrait of Wendell Phillips at this time, and the 
work will be regarded, without doubt justly, as the best 
representation which exists of the form and features, the ex- 
pression and character, of the deceased orator and reformer. 
Mr. Phillips is shown here in a position of dignified repose, 
with his left hand held behind his back (a characteristic 
pose) and bis right resting on the edge of a table. The 
portrait was painted in 1881, a period when he showed no 
perceptible diminution of physical power; he stands firm ; 
there is in the aristocratic lines of his countenance a quiet 
expression of good-natured scorn. The features, the calm 


glance, the attitude, and everything about the figure, appear 
to utter dissent and independence: and to have achieved 
this much in the way of characterization is no small honor 
to theartist. So far as the workmanship is concerned, there 
is nothing inadequate, careless, or eccentric. In drawing 
and color it is a solid, honest piece of work, as simpie and 
genuine in execution as it isin conception. It has a pres- 
ence, a feeling of life and reality, which, after all, is the 
most desirable thing in a portrait.”’ 

—The exhibition of Meissonier’s works to be held in Paris 
in April promises to be a very interesting collection of pict- 
ures, and, apart from their artistic value, will represent a 


money value greater, perhaps, than the works of any other ' 


living artist. Concerning these facts we quote the following 
from the ‘‘ Art Amateur:” ‘‘ The exhibition of a selection 
of the works of Meissonier, to take place in the gallery of 
Rue de Séze, Paris, from April 15 to June 15, will comprise 
about one hundred and fifty of his best works, which will 
be lent by the principal European collectors. As was the 
case with the Alma Tadema exhibition last year, the tariff 
question will, of course, prevent the American collectors 
from contributing, unless some special measure could be 
passed in Congress, which is not likely. So two of Meis- 
sonier’s:- finest works—the ‘1807’ in the A. T. Stewart gal- 
lery, and ‘ Bearer of Dispatches’ in the W. H. Vanderbilt 
collection—will not be seen. However, the Belgian, Russian, 
French, and English collectors will contribute, and the 
Queen of England has promised her noted picture, ‘ La 
Rixe.’ The exhibition will also include two statuettes in 
wax modeled by Meissonier—‘ Punch’ and a * Mousque- 
taire.’ The complete work of Meissonier consists, at the 
present moment, of four hundred and twenty pictures. It 
has been calculated that, as prices now run, Meissonier’s 
life work represents a monetary value of some $10,000,000. 
These four hundred and twenty pictures have, however, 
not brought the painter more than #800,000; the difference, 
$9,200,000, has passed through the hands of those who have 
bought and speculated on his painting.”’ 

—The spring season of opera at the New Metropolitan 
Opera House in this city was inaugurated on Monday, 
March 10, with a novelty in the shape of Ambroise Thomas's 
‘* Hamlet,’’ with a cast including Sembrich, Scalch, Kasch- 
mann, and others of less note. On Wednesday evening 
Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni’’ was given, and the performance 
was considered somewhat better than the earlier ones of the 
same opera during this season. 


Rooks aND Qutuors. 


SCHLIEMANN’S TROY.’ 


This is the last of the series of volumes which Dr. 
Schliemann has contributed to antiquarian research. In 
our judgment the value of his services can hardly be 
overestimated. The indirect influence of them is not 
their least value. The same spirit of skepticism which 
denied the authorship and authenticity of the books of 
the Bible and attributed to them a legendary character 
and a mythical origin undertook, at the same time, to 
destroy faith in our ancient history. The very exist- 
ence of Homer was called in question, and his won- 
drous epic was declared to be a composite made up of 
various songs sung by wandering bards, and falling 
together by what most men would term an accident, 
but what the literary critic would perhaps call the law of 
the affinities of literature. Dr. Schliemann, whose life is 
itself a romance and a wonderful illustration of the 
power of enthusiasm to achieve the impossible, has dem- 
onstrated that there is a historic basis for the Homeric 
poems, and has thus, not only by his explorations 
thrown a wonderful light on ancient Greek life and lit- 
erature, but also proved that there is a substantial verity 
in the ancient historic poems ; and has, so to speak, 
flanked that form of critical skepticism which im- 
pugned the Bible and Homer by the same methods and 
upon the same principles. He has shown that those 
methods are uncritical and those principles are false. In 
restoring the history of Greece he has also restored by 
indirection the history and the literature of Israel. Pro- 
fessor Sayce, in his preface, has well summed up the 
most important results of Dr. Schliemann’s work, and to 
the general reader we can best indicate the literary value 
of the library which he has furnished, and of which 
this is the closing volume, by condensing in a paragraph 
Professor Sayce’s preface. 

For the work to which he consecrated himself Dr. 
Schliemann was well equipped by his indefatigable 
enthusiasm, his power of thoughtful endurance, his 
strictly scientific spirit, his familiarity with ancient 
Greek literature, and his ability to converse freely with 
his workmen in their own languages. He has intro- 
duced a new epoch in the study of classical antiquity ; 
has brought out of the darkness or the dimness of 
the past into clear light the long-forgotten ages of 
free historic Greece ; has systematically and thoroughly 
excavated the ancient Troy, demonstrating both the 
reality and the site of that city beyond all reasonable 
question. The antiquities which he has unearthed 


1 Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and VDiscoveries on the 
Site of Homer's Troy and in the Heroic Tumuli and other sites, made 
in the year 1882. And a Narrative of a Journey in the Troad in the 
Year 1881. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Preface by Professor A. H. 
Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts and Maps and Plans. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 


carry us back to the later stone age of the Aryan race - 
he has proved that the first inhabitants, the builders 
of the first city, must have come across the Hellespont 
from Europe. being of Thracian descent, and has 
restored to our vision the ancient city of Priam, and 
proved the historic basis which underlies the Homeric 
poem. 

‘** The city brought to light by Dr. Schliemann lasted for a 
long while ; its walls and edifices underwent, at one time, a 
partial restoration ; it was large and wealthy, with an acrop- 
olis that overlooked the plain, and was crowned with tem. 
ples and other large buildings; its walls were massive and 
guarded by towers; its ruler was a powerful prince, who 
must have had at his disposal the neighboring gold mines 
of Astyra, and who carried on an intercourse with distant 
nations, both by land and sea; above all, it perished by 
fire. Now let us turn to the outlines of the Greek story of 
llion. Here, too, we hear of a city that was already old in 
the days of the Trojan war; whose walls and public build. 
ings had already undergone destruction and subsequent 
restoration ; which, like Hissarlik, was large and wealthy, 
with a lofty citadel, whereon stood the royal palace and the 
temples of the gods; which was encircled by great walls 
crowned by towers; whose prince was the rich and wide- 
ruling Priam, with allies that came frem far and neer: 
while its end was to be captured by the Greek invaders and 
burnt to the very ground. When we add to this that His 
sarlik has now been proved to be the only site in the Troad 
which can correspond with the Homeric Troy, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Dr. Schliemann has indeed dis. 
covered [lion.”’ 

We shall not attempt here to go into the details of 
either Dr. Schliemann’s investigations or Professor 
Sayce’s conclusions. We can only add that we think 
time and patience have fully justified Dr. Schliemann’s 
work and have fully exonerated him from the charges 
of too hasty critics. We thoroughly agree with Pro 
fessor Sayce ‘‘that as compared with most explorers he 
has been singularly free from the fault of hasty generali. 
zation, or the far worse fault of bending the facts to suit 
preconceived views.” His works enter so fully into de- 
tail that their value is of necessity confined chiefly to the 
scholar. We hope the time will come when the results 
of his investigations will be put into a popular form in a. 
single compact volume for men without scholarly equip-- 
ment but with some measure of scholarly taste. 


A NEW LIFE OF WASHINGTON. ' 

To any one who is fairly conversant with the many | 
‘*Lives of Washington” it is surprising, and certainly 
gratifving, to find that the latest addition to the collec- 
tion is as intrinsically valuable as it is unpretending ; 
presenting us with a history of the Father of his Country 
under a form of treatment novel, at least, to this sub- 
ject, and in most respects entirely successful. The 
fourth volume in the American Worthies series is un- 
doubtedly the best one yet published. The author of 
‘‘ Helen’s Babies” fully bears out his reputation for wit, 
a clear insight into human nature, and the happy faculty 
of expressing himself in a practical and striking way ; 
he entitles himself now to the additional credit of hav- 
ing made so careful a study of a really well-worn por 
tion of history as to have been able to throw considera- 
ble light upon minor points which have been almost 
overlooked. 

The chief merit of the book rests in the success with 
which Mr. Habberton has carried out his expressed pur- 
pose of reviving a true and vivid idea of the character 
and qualities of Washington, of removing him from 
the entirely undesirable position of *‘a cold statue en- 
shrouded in Fourth-of-July smoke and the mists of 
tradition,” and showing him to have been, while he 
lived, a ‘‘ warm-blooded, clear-headed, clean-hearied — 
man, a hard-working farmer, a conscientious employer, 
a loyal husband, a hearty friend, an unselfish soldier, an 
honest neighbor, a stout-hearted patriot, a jolly good 
fellow, and a consistent Christian.” 

That the book is thoroughly humorous goes without 
saying ; its wit and satire are, for the most part, of a 
high order, very seldom striking a low plane, and 
throughout serving materially to throw into sharp relief 
the important incidents of Washington’s life and epoch . 
and much wholesome philosophy is served up in iavit- 
ing form—all this, too, in a volume of most convenient 
dimensions. 

As to its value there can be no question ; any effort is 
to be applauded which results in placing history before 
old and young readers in attractive and interesting form : 
and Mr. Habberton has done this, and more. To all 
who have conscientiously studied the life of Washing- 
ton, and have felt, like ourselves, that but dry justice 
is done it in too many cases, we commend this little 
book; bespeaking a leniency toward its faults, and 
giving assurance that the reader will feel amply repaid. . 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the next edition of 
‘*Habberton’s Washington” will show an improve- 
ment in mechanical execution. A book ought not to 
be slighted by proof-reader and printer simply because 
humor isa prominent characteristic in it. | 


1 George Washington. By John Habberton. (New York: Henry © 
Holt & Co.) 2s 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son send a new edition of Alice 
Cary’s Clover Nook ; or, Recollections of Our Home in the West, 
eonecerning which nothing need be added to Mr. Whittier’s 
characterization of them: ‘‘ They bear the true stamp of 
yenius—simiple, natural, truthful, and evincing a keen sense 
of the humor and pathos, of tne comedy and tragedy, of life 
in the country.’? “Also the seventh volume of Heroes of 
Christian History, Hichaurd Baxter, by G. D. Boyle, M.A. It 
is characteristic of the age that a Church Dean writes sym- 
pathetically the life of so prominent and pronounced a dis- 
senter.——Macmillan & Co. issue Henry James’s French 
Poets and Novelists, twelve critical biographical sketches. 
__..-Robert Carter & Brothers add to their voluminous Sun- 
day-school library Wild Hyacinths, a tale by Lady Hope. 
They also publish the Public Ministry and Lustoral Methods of 
our Lord, by Dr. W. G. Blaikie, of the New College of Edin- 
burgh, a unique contribution to homiletical literature. 
The Rev. Charles L. Hutchings edits and publishes The 
Parish Choir Anthems, a volume composed of anthems edited 
by Mr. Hutchings, rector of Grace Church, Medford, Mass., 
and originally published in sheet form. The anthems are 
also sold separately, and a catalogue can be obtained by 
application to the author..-—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue 
u handsome edition of the Diary and Letters of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Hsq., Governor of Massachusetts and famous 
in colonial history, illustrated with photographic reproduc- 
tions of ancient portraits-—-an English reprint, the object of 
which is to recover the name of Governor Hutchinson from 
the obloquy which has fallen upon one of whom A ppleton’s 
Cyclopedia says, ‘‘ His whole administration was character- 
ized by duplicity and avarice.’’———Orange Judd & Co. send 
us Farm Conveniences, a practical bandbook for the farm, 
with 212 illustrations, and Household Conveniences, being the 
experience of many practical writers, with 220 illustrations. 
Both volumes are evidently made up from those practical 
and suggestive paragraph articles which have been made so 
valuable a feature of the ‘‘ American Agricuiturist.’’—— 
From D. Appleton & Co. we receive /'lowers and their [tdigrees, 
by Grant Allen, a reprint of articles originally appearing in 
various English magazines; Handbook of Tree Planting, by 
N. H. Eggleston, whose answer tothe questions, ‘‘ Why to 
plant ”’ Where to plant’ ‘‘What to plant?’ How 
to plant?’ come from a well-recognized authority: and 
Darwinism Stated by Darwin Himself, in Characteristic Pas- 
sages from the Writings of Charles Darwin, selected and 
arranged by Nathan Sheppard. The latter book contains 
a great deal of interesting and instructive matter, but 
lacks the continuity necessary to give a clear and com- 
plete conception of Darwin’s theory.——Ginn,. Heath & 
Co. give, in a compact little volume, Stories of the Old World, 
by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, author of ‘ Stories from 
Homer,”’ etc., a capital book to give children a taste for the 
classics and a hunger for more.——E. & J. P. Young & Co. 
issue a volume of simple sermons by 8S. Baring-Gould, 
spiritual in their character, on The Seven Last Words of 


Jesus upon thefcross ; also The One Mediator ; the Operation of - 


the Son of Godin Nature and in Grace, by Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., being the Bampton Lectures for 1882.——Cassell 
& Co. publish, under the title of Light in Lands of Darkness, 
a record of missionary labor, edited by Robert Young, the 
author of ‘‘Modern Missions.’’ He has been decidedly success- 
ful in gathering into one volume the more romantic and in 

teresting aspects of missionary work among the (rreen- 
landers, Patagonians, Persians, Egyptians, ete.——From the 
Tract Society we receive an addition to their Sunday-school 
publications in the Fillow-Stident, translated from the Ger- 
man of Hans Tharau. J. R. Osgood publishes Schools and 
Studies, a volume of essays and addresses on educational 
topics. From the press of John B. Alden we receive cheap 
editions of 8S. Baring-Gould’s Curious Methods of the Middle 
Ages, and of John Kendrick’s Ancient Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs. Aneditionof the latter work which brings it within the 
reach of impecunious ministers is something to be decidedly 
thankful for ; the book is of great practical value to the 
student and preacher on the earlier Old Testament history. 


The Revelation of the Father. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L. (London & Cambridge: Macmillan & Co.) 
This volume contains short lectures on the Titles of the 
Lord in the Gospel of St. John, through which there shines 
the truth that makes ‘‘ The Revelation of the Father,’’ an ap- 
propriate name for the book. The author has brought to 
the discussion his usual devout spirit and penetrating dis- 
cernment of mind. Abundant learning does not freight the 
lectures, but gives them a clear atmosphere. The critical 
purpose resulting in bare exegesis has given place to an 
earnest spiritual intent, so that every page is warm with 
living thought Dr. Westcott claims that no formula which 
expresses clearly the thought of one generation can convey 
the same meaning to the generation which follows. So the 
student finds that the “‘ language of the Bible grows more har- 
moniously luminous with the growing light,’’ and this fresh 
study of the titles used by our Lord is intended to givea 
clearer insight into his character and work. Each chapter 
is a devotional reading in itself; it moves to prayer; it 
strengthens the attachment of the soul to Christ, and 
awakens gratitude for the rich revelations that come 
through him; it gives fresh information, and leads to a 
profounder study of other parts of Scripture. Two lect- 
ures on the general character of Christ’s manifestations 
form a parenthesis within which the vuther teaching is in- 
- Cluded. The first is on the declaration ‘‘I am come in 
my Father’s name,’’ that men might know God as Father, 
as showing the sovereignty of sacrifice, the infinity of love; 
the last, on the affirmation ‘“‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,” in his patience, his love, his discipline: 
‘** Allthat had been figure before was made reality. Christ 
in his own person reconciled the finite and the infinite; 
man and God.’’ The declaration of his Messiahship and 


use of the word “* Christ’’ groups a historic gospel in itself, 
and calls upon all to watch and wait and hope for more 
knowledge which shall be similarly given. in tbe ‘“‘ Bread 
of Life’? and Light of the World’’ he presents his per- 
sonal relation to men as men; in the ** Door of the Sheep” 
and *‘ The Good Shepherd” he presents to his church the place 
of security under his care for all and for each; in the * Res- 
urrection and Life’? he gives his last messageto the world, 
presenting in figure the lively portraiture of his work ; in 
‘‘The Way, the Truth, and the Life’ be speaks after his 
public ministry to his chosen ones in the upper chamber, and 
in ‘‘The True Vine“ to the same on the way to Gictbsemane, 
in both assuring them of richness of experience, spiritual 
nutriment, and unity while they rested in and followed him. 
Three suggestive sermons preached at St. Mary’s and King’s 
College Chapel add value to the volume. 

Olivet Chapel Library: A Descriptive Catalogue. <A cata- 
logue is an essential part of the working of a library, and 
the work which is accomplis led in this department of great 
public libraries is known to tew. The naming of the books 
in order is about all that is done in the usual Sunday-school 
library catalogue, and the titles of so many books in Sun- 
day-school literature are sufficiently misleading to make 
this kind of a catalogue of little value. Mr. Schauffler is 
worthy of great credit in setting the example of better work, 
and we commend this catalogue of two hundred and twenty- 
eight pages to every Sunday-school librarian. At great 
labor and cost the books have been read (five paid readers, be- 
sides a few volunteers, having been employed), and with the 
title, name of author, and number of pages, a brief account 
of the contents of each book is given, so that those using 
the library may select intelligently. The Sunday-school 
library contains books of Biography, History, Travels, Fic- 
tion, Miscellaneous. The Church Library contains books 
on History, Biography, Natural History, Travels, Miscel- 
laneous, Fiction. The titles are arranged alphabetically, 
and the wide range of subjects gives the readers at the 
Chapel opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of 
the best prose and poetry in the English language. Such a 
library, with such a catalogue, is an invitation and help to 
acquisitions of unspeakable value. 


Revealed Religion Expounded by its Kelations to the Moral 
Being of God. By the Right Rev. Henry Cotterill, D.D. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The three lectures in 
this little volume (delivered at Kenyon College on the Bedell 
foundation) are a discussion of the love of (od in its theo- 
logical application. The first lecture considers the nature 
of this love, the second argues from it the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the third examines redemption as its expres- 
sion. There is much in these lectures that is fresh and 
suggestive, though expressed in a style that lacks vivacity 
and that fails to hold the attention. It was argued years 
since, on the basis of natural religion, that God as a social 
being must exist in three persons. This old argument has 
in these lectures been ingeniously reshaped. God, it is said, 
as a being of infinite love must have an object for his love 
always existent and of infinite worth. This accounts for 
the Son. God must also express his love to his creatures, 
and this can only be through the Holy Spirit. The third 
lecture treats of the relations of God’s love to man, ex- 
plains the necessity of suffering in redemption, and finds a 
reason for the incarnation in the fact that it enables Christ 
to suffer. The book closes with brief but satisfactory an- 
swers to some objections frequently made; to Christianity as 
inconsistent with God’s love. The reasoning of this volume 
will not always command assent, but it will certainly quicken 
thought and lead the mind into new and helpful lines of re- 
flection. 

The Bible Word Book ; a Glossary of Archaic Words and 
Phrases in the Authorized Version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. By W. Aldis Wright. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
It is the object of this little volume ‘* To extend and restore 
all such words, phrases, and coustructions in the authorized 
version of the Old and New Testaments, in the Apocrypha, 
and in the Book of Common Prayer, as are either obsolete or 
archaic.’’ Eighteen years have passed since the first edition 
appeared, and the present one is considerably enlarged. The 
book will. be found of very considerable value, not only to 
the student of the English New Testament in giving him the 
etymological meaning of many words, and illustrations of 
that meaning trom ancient literature, but also to the general 
student of the English language, for whom it will serve all 
the purposes of a subsidiary dictionary. It is very compact, 
and shows on the part of the editor a very varied reading. 

The Lesser Parables of our Lord, and Lessons of Grace in the 
Language of Nature. By the Rev. William Arnot. (T. Nelson 
& Sons). Mr. Arnot possessed a somewhat unusual combina 
tion: a spiritual nature imaginative and even mystical: an 
intellectual nature cautious, self-restrained, inquisitive, and 
rational. The combination is not infrequently seen in Scotch 
literature. His volume on the Parables, while possessing 
nothing of the scholarship of Trench, far surpasses it in 
originality of thought and spiritual suggestiveness. These 
qualities appear in this volume, which is evidently a repro- 
duction of hissermons. ‘The book will be found profitable 
reading for Sunday afternoon in the household, and spiritu- 
ally suggestive and stimulating to the pastor and teacher. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—TuHE have issued ‘* The Queen’s Book,’ in neat 
paper form, for 25 cents. 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS are about to open a brauch 
establishment in Chicago. 

—Mr. DORSHEIMER is writing the lifeof Martin Van Buren 
for the American Statesmen series. 3 

—Tue “‘ MANHATTAN MAGAZINE”? will shortly appear in a 
new cover, designed by Mr. Frank Lathrop. 

—Dopp, Mgap & Co. will bring out a cheap quarto 
paper edition of Mr. Roe’s ‘‘ Opening of a Chestnut Burr.”’ 

—Mnk. LOWBLL is to represent Harvard College at the ap 


proaching ter-centennial of the University of Edinburgh. 

—Mr. Henry James has writt: n a new international nov- 
elette, which will run through three numbers of the ** Cent- 
ury.”’ 

—Dovp, MEAD & Co. announce the new edition of Raw- 
linson’s ‘*‘ Ancient Monarchies”’ at half the price of the pre- 
vious edition. 

—THE ApPrLETONS have issued the fourth volume of their 
handsome new revised edition of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. 

—Mr. FEF. P. Roe is writing a serial story for a future 
volume of ** St. Nicholas,”? and not for the ** Century,’’ as 
already announced. 

—R. Wor tHINGTON (New York) has purchased the list of 
books formerly issued by J. W. Lovell & Co., with the ex 
ception of the Lovell Library. | 

—THe Bist OF LONGFELLOW was unveiled at Westmin- 
ster on Saturday of a week ago, Lord Ciranville and Mr 
Lowell making the two addresses. 

— WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN issue a handsome. Easter book 
in ‘* Faster Flowers,” a selection of poems, with illustra 
tions of appropriate flowers, by Susie B. Skelding. 

—TuHeE ** LireERARY of March 8 has a very sensi- 
ble article on the recent libel suit in connection with ‘* Cape 
Cod Folks,”’ in which it lays down some wise and practical 
rules for writers and publishers. ° 

—Oscak Fay Apams, who published recently a ‘* Hand- 
book of English Authors,’’ has prepared a similar ‘*‘ Hand- 
book of American Authors,’* which will be published shortly 
by Houghton, Mifflin « Co. 

—J. W. BouTON announces a new and splendidly illus 
trated edition of the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,’’ from designs 
by Maurice Leloir. This edition will be in every respect an 
edition de lure, and will be limited to 750 copies in this 
country. 


tinually and intelligently the subject of international copy- 
right for many years past, has recently published the best 
bibliography on the subject which has yet appeared. 

—THE LATEST ADDITION to the Parchment Series (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) isthe ** Vicar of Wakefield,’’ admirably edited 
by Austin Dobson,who has gathered up, in the form of illus- 
trative notes. all the information available touching this clas- 


sical tale. 
—Dopp, MEab & Co. are the publishers of General Lor- 


illustrated with drawings from photographs, and will con- 
tain the results of a long personal observation of Egypt and 
the Egyptians. 

—E. P. Dutron & Co. have done a wise thing in bringing 
out a paper edition of Mr. Phillips Brooks’s first volume of 
sermons at the low price of fifty cents a volume. These ser- 
mons have had an extraordinary sale, and ought to have a 
universal circulation. 


ture, has been made the subject of a careful and judicious 
study by Mr. Edgar E. Saltus, of New York, and a little 
volume containing the results of his studies will soon be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—JUDGE NEILSON, of Brooklyn, has written a book, which 
will soon be published, entitled ‘‘ Memories of Rufus Choate.”’ 
The volume includes letters from several eminent people in 
various professions, who, in response to Judge Neilson’s 
request, have written their impressions and recollections of 
Mr. Choate. 

—A PAPER on the late Sidney Lanier, giving him high rank 
4s a poet, has been written for the April ‘* Century’ by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward. Two portraits have been engraved 
for the paper ; one, occupying a full page, shows him as a 
youth of fifteen, and the other is the poet as he appeared in 
his last years. 

—A SECOND EDITION of the ‘“‘ Eschatology of the Future,” 
a very suggestive work, recently reviewed in these columns, 
has been issued with an appendix bringing out very distinet- 
ively the thought that the promise of the resurrection is es- 
sentially a redemption promise, and carries with it a blessing 
even for the unjust. The appendix is published separately 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

—THE ‘‘ QUEEN’s Book,”’ as it is popularly called, has 
been treated with respect by the English newspapers and 
magazines, but has nevertheless met with a good deal of 
candid criticism, and is open to a good deal, since it deals 
very largely in petty personalities which are of no interest 
to any one save the persons immediately surrounding the 
Queen. It is very questionable whether the Queen’s devo- 
tion to the memory of her faithful servant, John Brown, has 
not made him a mark for ridicule rather than a companion 
with Faithful John in the annals of fidelity. 

—THE NEW EDITION of Dean Stanley’s “ Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’’ recently brought out by A. C. Armstrong & Sons 
(New York), is an admirable piece of book-making, and 
ought to be in the hands of every reader who cares for one 
of the best books of travel and one of the most useful books 
for reading in connection with the New Testament. The 
work on Sinai and Palestine is not included in the new edi- 
tion of Dean Stanley’s works which the Scribuers are pub- 
lishing, and it will be necessary to supplement that beautiful 
set of books with this volume in order to make them com 
plete. 

—THE PRACTICE OF SELF-EXAMINATION and consequent 
humiliation so prevalent in this country a few years ago has 
apparently been taken up by England. Every month some 
leading periodical prints a scathing arraignment of some 
phase of English life or some class of English society. The 
latest indictment comes from the pen of Lord Eustace G. 
Cecil, in the ‘“‘ National Review,” in which that nobleman 
presents an alarming picture of the decay of English social 
life, and attributes it, of course, to America. It is rather a 
curious admission of the immense influence of this coun- 
try that it should have undermined that most exclusive and 
thoroughly organized society in the world which takes its 


ideals and manners from the English aristocracy. 


—TuHeE *‘ PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,”’’ which has agitated con- 


ing’s book on Egypt, which will take the form of an octayo,. 


—Ba.uzac, who holds so distinct a place in French litera- ~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 12. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 


VIEWS OF JOSEPH COOK. 


R. COOK on Monday, March 17, gave his views 
on the Congregational Creed. After a brief intro- 
duction on the theological tendencies of the age, and an 
account of the origin of the Commission, he said that he 
would raise three questions: What are the important omis- 
sions ; what the objections to the Creed with the omissions ; 
and what are the remedies for any perils which these omis- 
sions may bring into existence in the history of the Congre- 
gational body and sister denominations? He said that he 
recognized the merit of the Creed in a large number of 
particulars, but specified a number of points in which he 
criticised it. On these points he spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 

1. The majority of the Committee decide that they believe 
in a final judgment, the issues of which are everlasting pun- 
ishment and everlasting hfe. They do not affirm, and of 
course do not inten: to affirm, that the issues of the final 
judgment will be determined by the deeds done in the body. 
It must be remembered that this Committee was made up of 
conservative and of radical men. You may be surethat the 
conservative men suggested that the Creed should utter 
itself on this point. The common rumor is that the words, 
‘‘ The issues of the final judgment will be determined by the 
deeds done in the body,’’ were suggested as an amend- 
ment to the Creed as published, but the words were voted 
down. 

2. The majority affirm that they believein the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, but they do not affirm the resurrection of 
both the just andthe unjust. Therumor is that these words 
were suggested, but that they were voted down. 

3. The majority voted that they believed that the Script- 
ures constitute the authoritative standard by which re- 
ligious teaching and human conduct are to be regulated and 
judged. They do not affirm, and of course do not intend to 
affirm, that the Scriptures constitute the only standard. 
They refused, we are told by creditable rumor, to use the 
word ‘ inspired,’’ or the word ‘‘infallible,’’ in describing 
the Scriptures. That part of the Scriptures which it is de- 
clared ‘‘ will make wise unto salvation,’’ and the record of 
God’s revelation of himself in the work of redemption—this 
only is described as authoritative. 

4. The majority affirm that Christ made himself a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world, but they do not affirm, and 
must be uuderstood to have inteniled not to affirm, that this 
was an expiatory or propitiatory sacrifice. 

5. The majority affirm that those who through renewing 
grace turn to righteousness and trust in Jesus Christ as 
their Redeemer, receive for bis sake the forgiveness of their 
sins, and are made the children of God. But they do not 
affirm that those thus regenerated were chosen in Christ be- 
fore the foundation of the world. 

6. The majurity affirm that the Holy Spirit, with the Father 
and Son, is worshiped, but they do not affirm that the Holy 
Spirit is of one substance, equal in power and glory with the 
Son. 

7. The majority affirm that they believe in one God, but they 
do not affirm, and we understand that they refuse to affirm, 
that they believe in one God, infinite in all perfections, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is true that the phrases of 
the Nicene Creed are employed in the new Creed issued by 
this Committee on this point. Nevertheless, I think it a 
weakness, though probably not an error. 

8. Lastly, the majority assert that all men are so alienated 
from God that there is no salvation from the guilt and 
power of-sin except through God’s redeeming grace; but 
they omit to insert that there must be not only redeeming 
grace but regenerating and sanctifying grace. They mini- 
mize divine justice and human sinfulness, and teach only 
that man is so imperfect that he cannot ve saved except by 
redeeming grace. Perhaps under the word “ redeeming ’”’ 
the idea of regeneratiun is to be included ; but the statement 
which has come to me is that the word “‘ regenerating ’’ was 
voted down. 

What are the objections to the Creed with these omis- 
sions ? 

1. There is nothing inthe Creed to counteract the force of 
the omissions. It contains no reaffirmations of previous 
historic creeds. It stands alone, and thus implies that the 
doctrines which it does not mention are unimportant. It 
elevates only the doctrines it mentions to the rank of essen- 
tials; the omitted doctrines it represents as unessential, 
and on points not mentioned it would be considered im- 
proper, before ordaining councils, to examine candidates, or, 
of course, church members, on those omitted puints. 

2. It is no excuse to say that many of them are parallel to 
omissions in the Congregational declarations of 1861 and 1865. 
It has been very disingenuously, or carelessly, said by The 
Christian Union and by several other disputants that the 
article in the new Creed respecting the judgment and future 
punishment is copied from the Congregational declaration 
of Plymouth Rock. That is what the public istold. Now 
it is true that the Burial Hill declaration affirms that the 
issues of the final judgment are everlasting punishment aud 
everlasting life, and it does not affirm that the issues are 
determined by the deeds done in the body; but it reaffirms 
great historic documents which do affirm this. It reaffirms 
the famous Savoy Creed, and this was identical with the 
Westminster Confession. That teaches that there is no pro- 
bation after death. It had been the hope of many that this 
new Creed would do as much honor totbe present age as the 
Westminster Confession did to the age in which it was 
drawn up. The new C:eed looks like a shriveled piece of 
fruit, a nut, a large helmet with a head quite incapable of 
filling the covering intended for it. 

$. The new Creed is in direct conflict with both later and 


earlier historic declarations. It is in antagonism with the | 


Burial Hill and with the Oberlin declarations. It violates 
the principles implied or expressed in most of the Congre- 
gational churches of England and the United States. 

4. It is out of harmony with the hymns, the prayers, the 
most earnest preaching of all Orthodox churches. 

5. The new Creed must be pronounced, in all charity, to be 
a fast-and-loose compromise. It is a tissue of latitudinarian 
loopholes. What would be the result of adoptingit? A 
millennium of milk and water. The new Creed represents 
what a few eccentric leaders could be brought to sign, 
rather than what the churches really hold. Asin spring 
the water sinks to the lowest level of the banks around it, so 
this Creed sinks to the lowest levels of the views of the Coin- 
mittee which drew it up. A committee of twenty-five 
would be represented by a quorum of thirteen ; the majority 
would be seven. In New York seven men agree to a certain 
proposition and send it off to some one here in Boston, to 
one or two at great distances in the West, to one on the Pa- 
cific coast, with the statement that the majority are expected 
to sign this proposition. Will you sign it ? is the question. 
A man of sensitive nature and given to peace is exposed to 
great temptation in such circumstances. It seemsto me re- 
markable that a unanimous vote was not attained as a mat- 
ter of courtesy by a management like this. But a unani- 
mous vote was not obtained. Nevertheless, it is not sur- 
prising that twenty-three out of twenty-five did sign this 
creed. I cannot supposethat it represents the conservative 
members. 

6. It is marked by disproportion in emphasis of doctrine. 
It omits all adequate statement of the facts concerning hu- 
man sinfulness. It has diluted the doctrines of inspiration 
and atonement. It does not once mention the attributes of 
God, yet exalts infant baptism. I will not speak with dis- 
respect of other persun’s views on this subject, but if any- 
thing was to be omitted forthe sake of peace, why was it 
not something often considered as non-essential ? 

7, and lastly. The supreme objection to the new Creed 
is that it is not Biblical. Admitting to the pulpit, the 
pews, the Sunday-school, false views of eschatology and 
of atonement and of inspiration destroys the Biblical bond 
of the churches. It affirms a new answer to the question, 
What must Ido to be saved? Itallows the pulpit, the pew, 
the Sunday-school, the theological chair, to teach that for 
some men it is not unsafe to die impenitent. It allows fuil 
belief in second probation, the teaching of it as well as the 
mere hypothesis. 

What are some of the possible remedies of the new Creed, 
with its omissions, as now discussed? What may be the 
perils, with these loopholes ? 

Among the remedies, I mention first a long and authorita- 
tive publication of the reasons which induced the minority 
to refuse to sign the Creed. There has been a majority re- 
port; there ought to bea minority report. Next, let us have 
a wide and imparti1l canvass of the leading minds. Preachers, 
teachers, professors, laymen should be asked to speak out 
on this subject. Next, if it seems necessary, after such a 
canvass, a new committee should be called together by re- 
sponsible bodies of the church—perhaps by the Publi- 
cation Committee. This new committee should draw 
up a creed. Next, the churches should not rusb 
heedlessly into an adoption of the new Creed until it has 
been discussed. This will take months. Let there be, next, 
examination committees for the ministry, especially on the 
points of error and weakness in the new Creed, and let those 
who give up the old views be refused ordination. Only a 
genuine revival ¢f Biblical teaching can counteract the 
peril that lies in this new Creed. I venture to affirm that in 
it lies a peril tu the formation of new churches. I am often 
told that I shall die a pauper from injuring myself by 
such words; but let me have the funeral of a pauper if it be 
that of an honest man. 

Every denomination except the Congregational has some 
provision for keeping the people in sound views. We have 
no ritual, no liturgy. It is necessary, then, that Congrega- 
tionalism should have a clear and sound creed. Therefore, 
whatever may be the significance of this creed, I stand on 
Plymouth Rock. 


LETTERS FROM DRS. R. S. STORRS AND J. T. 
DURYEA. 


Several letters from clergymen whose judgment on 
the new Creed we asked for our columns were received 
too late for publication last week. The two following 
will be read with special interest by all our readers: 

80 PiERREPONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
March 14, 1884. } 

I have been too closely occupied in other directions to find 
time to read the new Creed carefully until to-day. I sup- 
pose that no one accustomed to study for himself the Divine 
System, as manifest in the creation, in the Scriptures, in hu- 
man history, and in his own experience, will belikely to find 
the words of othersa perfectly fit and happy expression of 
his ultimate thought on thesubject. But this creed seems 
to me fairly to represent the general convictions of the Con- 
gregational churches, so far as I know them, and to be well 
ajapted for use in the organization of such churches, and in 
their subsequent religious instruction. ; 


Very truly yours, R. 8. Storrs. 


Boston, Mass., Mareh 13, 1884. 

The copy of the Creed, which you intended to send, did 
not reach me. I have seen the formula in the papers. I am 
quite sure the members of the Committee are competent to 
determine what is commonly believed among us, and what 
range of liberty is allowed in forming conceptions and fram- 
ing statements on points of doctrine of relatively minor im- 
portance. As you already know, I prefer a construction of 


with the person and work of Christ at the center, and in 
form and tone adapted to the needs of experience and life. 
In reference to the final state of men I prefer the word 
“‘eternal.’’ It is closer to the original word ; it is adopted 
in the New Version ; it is more significant of the reality. If 
the word means ‘‘everlasting,’’ as it is affirmed, it may be 
allowed to stand for what it means. If it implies that, and 
more than that, it might be used. The eternal life is more 
than an endless life; it is the essential, changeless, timeless 
life of God himself. He that hath the Son hath the eternal 
life. Separation from God in Christ is just as radical in its 
consequences as union with him. I expect that the testi- 
mony of the Committee will tend to produce unity and har- 
mony in the churches and councils. 


Yours fraternally, JOSEPH T. DuRYEa. 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


HE morning of March 16 dawned so clear and bright, 

was so full of evidence of spring, that the church- 
going world of New York and Brooklyn made haste to 
prepare for church. About nineo’clock scudding clouds 
shut out the sunlight ; for half an hour a winter's storm 
of snow put to flight the hopes of a beautiful Sunday ; 
again there was a change, the sun broke through, and 
when the church bells began to ring, an April day had 
arrived. Thestreets were crowded and the faces of the 
people were briglit with hope ; they were infected by the 
evidence of the new life which surrounded them and 
permeated the air that they breathed. The churches 
were crowded andthe ministers exhilarated, as minis- 
ters usually are, by full pews. The subject of the dis- 
course preached by the Rev. O. 8. Tiffany, in the Mad- 
ison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, was on the 
Power of Example. The sermon was practical, and will 
not soon be forgotten by those present. Dr. Tiffany 
said in part : 


‘* How can we imitate God so as to reproduce his likeness 
in any way ? Wecannot dosoin creation, for we can only dis- 
cover orinvent. God represents himself to us as Providence, 
thatin him all things consist and he contro!s and is observ- 
ant of all things; that he notices our conduct and deals 
with us as individuals, and pours out bis grace upon us and 
is merciful tous. We should be imitators of God, and try 
to help our fellows—lift up the fallen and relieve the needy, 
and be merciful and charitabletoall. It is the grandest 
life which can show the most of Christ in its unselfishness 
and charity. God isthe author of the scheme of redemp- 
tion by which he grants us abundant pardon for our sins 
through the blood of Christ. We may be followers and imi- 
tators of God by pardoning and trying to redeem those who 
are against us. Until we can show the love and forgiveness 
of Christ in daily transactions with our fellow-men we can 
never convince the world cf our sincerity or of the power 
of Christ’s example. The love of Christ was ardent and 
enthusiastic, and he laid down his life for us. We cannot 
imitate him in hisinfinite love in its fullness. He loved 
friends and foes alike, and thought only how he could ben- 
efit those he came to sare—he prayed for those who cruci- 
fied him. The Gospel of Christ is the only thing which can 
make a man all that he should be in this life, and enable him 
to even strive toward the imitation of divine love and un- 
selfishness. How different would be the world’s conception 
of Christ’s religion if his professed followers would show 
in their lives his power tomake them loving and charitable 
with their neighbors !’’ 


Long before the hour for the beginning of the morn- 
ing service at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, every seat 
was occupied. Mr. Beecher seemed imbued with the 
electricity of the outer air, and held his vast audience 
from the opening to the closing of a sermon of unusual 
length. His subject was, ‘‘ The Sowing of Seed.” Dur- 
ing his sermon Mr. Beecher said : 


‘“‘The unwritten realities of human life put to shame all 
that literature ever indited. We waste the most precious 
part, and human life, like an unstopped vase of effervescent 
and perisbing quality, exhales and throws off into the abso-. 
lute and the eternal the very best portions of itself.—The 
whole genius of the Gospel was so to teach moral truths as 
that men should buiid up their minds and dispositions on it. 
—Whoever commits a wrong knowing it is wrong and on 
purpose: whoever neglects a duty knowing it to be a duty 
and on purpose, affirmatively or negatively violates God’s 
law. Inthe name of conscience, that ought to satisfy even 
a theologian. There’s enough of it.—A Christian life is an 
education, and no man can become or continue to be a 
Christian without that same persistence and that same reso- 
luteness by which men attain to knowledge in any depart- 
ment of human learning.—The life of a truly born Christian 
man ought to be automatic, and grow more so. No man 
has manners who is thinking about manners.—When a map 
has to open the door of his soul and call down, ‘ Patience! 
Patience! come up here, you’re wanted,’ that man hasn’t 
learned patience. When a man has to say, ‘Jobn, go and 
call down Conscience ; here is a case for him,’ that man has 
no conscience.—There are ministers who have been beguiled 
by the flattery of a clique into eternally pouring out appe- 
tizing food for those who think they stand the highest and 
starvation for those who stand -lower.—I think the cry 
against promiscuous novel reading is just. I think that the 
criticism made against much of the dramatic performance 
of the day is just, although I haven’t seen enough of it yet 
to form a correct judgment. I mean to do so, however.— 
All high pleasures that do not take hold of practical life and 
reform it—making it better, brighter, more useful—are per- 


Christian doctrine which is distinctively Christian—that ts, | 
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March 20, 1884. 
CHANG’S LITTLE LUNCHEON. 


‘TI have just had a letter from my home in 
China,’”’ said Chang, ‘‘and it has put me in 
my good spirits. Won’t you have some 
lunch?” Both the reporter and his guide 
declined. ‘‘ Well, I’m going to have some. 
Sit down while I get a bite,’’ remarked the 
giant, and he proceeded to eat. As the lunch 
proceeded he chatted away at a lively rate 
about the French troubles in Southwestern 
China, and expressed his opinion that the 
Frenchmen would be pretty sick of the war 
before they got through. 

During the course of his talk a careful 
pote was made of what he ate, and when at 
length he arose the following list stared at 
the startled reporter from the page of his 
note-book: Four large plates of soup, forty- 
three fried oysters, two rare tenderloin 
steaks, with nineteen baked potatoes and 
two dishes of stewed tomatoes; a large 
roast chicken, three bunches of celery, two 
custard pies, oue mince pie, one apple pie, 
five cream puffs, six bananas, a pound of 
figs, two oranges, twenty-six ginger snaps, 
and eleven slices of bread and butter. He 


also drank eight large goblets of water aud : 


fuur cups of coffee. 

‘‘Come ’round and see me when I’m not 
busy,’’ said the Chinaman as he went out. 
‘*‘ And, luok here, you Billy ’’—to the waiter 
who was clearing off the table—‘‘ 1 want my 
dinner on time to-day. Yesterday you kept 
me waiting nearly half an hour.’’—[From 
the Philadelphia Record.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DAINTY EASTER GIFT. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


Exquisite colored plates of Easter Lilies, Trail- 
ing Arbutus, Violets, and Pink and White Clo- 
ver, illustrating 


Poetns by well-known writers, including fac- 
similes of Mss, by Celia Thaxter and H. H. 
Covers in burnished silver, with designs in Passion- 

flowers and Snowdrops, fringed in silk fringes, in 

deiicate colors. 
Each copy in protector and neat box. Price, $1.50. 
Designed by Susiz B. SKELDING, the designer of 

“Maple Leaves and Golden-rod,” ‘“‘A Handful of 

Blossoms,” and “ Songs of Flowers,” uniform in size 

with “Easter Flowers,” at same —_ 


THE DAINTIEST EDITION IN EXISTENCE OF 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Being the latest addition to W. S. & A.’s line of 
daintily bound poetical works, 


Limp parchment, designed in red............... $1 00 
Pale blue cloth, novel design in gold............ 1 00 
GREE, COLORS. .. 2 530 


Tre@ Calf, MOW .... 
Uniform with this in style and price are — 


FREDERICK LOCKER’S POEMS. 
GEORCE ELIOT’S POEMS. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS. 
THOMAS GRAY’S POEMS. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

Each one vol., 16mo, printed on finest laid paper, 
wide margins, bound in same styles as ‘ Goethe’s 
Faust,”’ at same prices. 

Of one of these volumes THE WEEK says: “‘ The 
critic finds it impossible to take up this volume with- 


out being preposessed by the dainty loveliness of its 
dress.” 


MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT’S 
NEW AND VALUABLE OUTLINE HISTORY 


PAINTING, 


FOR BEGINNERSANDSTUDENTS, 
18 

‘An admirable study not only for students and 

youth, but also for amateurs of all ages, and for art- 

ists of skill and experience.”—{OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 


“Its scope ts broad enough to interest that large 
class of non-professionals who stand on the outskirts 
as mere admirers.’’—{CLEVELAND LEADER. 


“Could not help finding it readable.” —{CHRISTIAN 
UsION. 


“With profuse and beautiful illustrations,”— 
(CINCINNATI CHURCH. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| DOCTOR JOHNS. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


HAVE JUST READY: 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE. 


By H. C. BuNNER. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. It has 
been Mr. Bunner'’s fortune that his reputation 
as the cleverest of recent writers of vers de 
société has concealed from many, even of his 
admirers, the importance of these strong and 
beautiful poems, which, when seen together, 
compel a higher and m re permanent distinc- 
tion. The volume is not altogether serious. 
however, but is representative also of other 
veins of Mr. Bunner’s verse, from the peculiar 
daintiness and grace of the little half-merry, 
half-pathetic lyrics, to the best of his clever 


jestings. 
MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. 
* Bunce. 1 vol.. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; leather antique, $1. Mr: 
Bunce describes his ideal of a house within and 
without ip all its details, ina suggestive and al. 
luring sketch that betrays one into believing that 
itis an actuality that is presented, and almost 
arouses an involuntary feeling of. envy of the 
fortunate possessor of such a truly ideal home. 
The principles advocated in this practical way 
are those that should rule in the construction 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ Vol. 29, No. 12. 


THE EVENING LAMP.’ 


WITH ‘“ MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


HE rain dashed against the window pane when the 

curtains were drawn, the lamp lighted, and the 
family, with a grateful sense of comfort, gathered for 
the evening hour. 

‘*Mamma,” said Marian, ‘‘ after all, I think queens 
are very much like other women, don't you? At any 
rate, I can’t see very much difference between Queen 
Victoria, as a mother, and you. She refers to the Prin- 
cess Beatrice just as I have heard you refer to Trixie 
again and again, as ‘sweet baby,’ and the Princess is 
twenty-seven years old. I hope you will never refer to 
me as ‘sweet baby,’ so that L will have to read it when 
1 am that old.” said Marian. 

_** Ah, Marian,” said the mother, *‘ you children never 
cease to be babies to your father and me.” 

Trixie, running around the table, leaning up close, 
whispered, ‘‘ I hope I will always be your sweet baby, 
I don’t care how old I get to be.” 

Trixie has a funny way of hearing when you think 
she is not listening. 

Herbert looked up and said, ‘‘ Well, Marian, can 
you find nothing else in that book except ‘sweet baby °” 
{ should think a queen would say lots a fellow would 
like to know.” 

‘* And here is another thing,” said Marian ; ‘‘ when ac- 
cidents happen to queens and their children they have to 
endure what other people endure under the same cir- 
cumstances. The Queen tells of a trip she made in Oc- 
tober, 1863, to Loch Muich and the Clova Hills. Com- 
ing back they met with a carriage accident, and this is 
the Queen's description of it : 

‘* Suddenly, about two miles from Altnagiuthasach, and 
about twenty minutes after we had started, the carriage be- 
gan to turn up on one side: we called out: ‘ What’s the 
matter?’ There was an awful pause, during which Alice 
said, ‘We are upsetting.’ In another moment—during 
which I had time to reflect whether we should be killed or 
not, and thought there were still things I had not settled 
and wanted to do—the carriage turned over on its side, and 
we were all precipitated to the ground! Ic.me down very 
hard, with my face upon the ground, near the carriage. The 
thought of having to sit here in the road ever so long was, 
of course, not very agreeable, but it was not cold, and I re- 
membered from the first what my beloved one had always 
said to me, namely, to make the best of what could not be 
altered. We had a faint hope, at one moment, that our po- 
nies might overtake us: but then Brown recollected that 
they had started before us. We did nothing but talk of the 
accident, and how it could have happened, and how merci- 
ful the escape was, and we all agreed that Smith was quite 
unfit to drive ine again in the dark. We had been sitting 
here about half an hour when we heard the sound of voices 
and of horses’ hoofs, which came nearer and nearer. To 
our relief we found it was our ponies. 

‘*1 don’t think the Queen enjoys the pomp surround. 
ing her station as much as people try to make us believe 
that she does ; just see her description of a little excur- 
sion taken from Dunkeld to Taymouth, during her 
visit : 

** At Aberfeldy, apretty village opposite 'toCastie Menzies, 
one or two people seemed to know us. We now came in 
among fine high-wooded hills, and here it was much clearer. 
We were in the Breadalbane property, and approaching Tay- 
mouth. We passed to the le{t, Bolfrax, where Lord Bread- 
albane’s factor still lives, and to the right the principal 
lodge of Taymouth, which I so well remember going in by ; 
but as we could not have driven through the grounds with- 
out asking permission and becoming known, which for va- 
rious reasons we did not wish, we decided on not attempt- 
ing it, and contented ourselves with getting out at a gate, 
close to a small fort, into which we were admitted by a wo- 
man from the gardener’s house, close to which we stopped, 
and who had no idea who we were. We got out and looked 
from this height down upon the house below, the mist hav- 
ing cleared away sufficiently to show us everything; and 
then, unknown, quite in private, I gazed, not without deep 
emotion, on the scene of our reception twenty-four years 
ago, by dear Lord Breadalbane, in a princely style, not to be 
equaled in grandeur and poetic effect ! Albert and I were 
then only twenty-three, young and happy. 

“Here is a description of the opening of the Aber- 
deen Water Works; it presents quite a contrast to the 
visit to Taymouth : 

‘*Everywhere decorations, and great and most enthu- 
siastic crowds. The little town of Kelso is most pictur- 
esque, and there were triumphal arches, and no end of 
pretty mottoes, and every house was decorated with 
flowers and flags. Fifty ladies dressed in white strewed 
flowers as we passed. Volunteers were out und bands 
playing. At the Market Place the carriage stopped ; 
an address was presented, not read; and a little girl 
was beld upto give me an enormous bouquet. Immense 
and most enthusiastic cheering. We then drove on, amidst 
enthusiastic crowds and hearty cheers, up to the very park 
gates, where the old Sheriff, eighty-five years old, was pre- 
sented. The Duchess took us into the library, where 
the Duke of Buccleuch joined us, and, after waiting a 
little while, we had breakfast (ourselves clone) in the reaily 
splendid dining-room adjoining, at ten minutes past twelve. 


2 More Leaves from the Journal of a Life n the Highlands. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


This over, the Duchess showed us to our rooms up-stairs. 
I had three that were very comfortable, opening one into the 
other : a sitting-room, dressing-room, and the laryest of the 
three, the bedroom, simple, with pretty chintz, but very 
elegant, nice and comfortable. The children were close at 
hand. But the feeling of loneliness when I saw no room 
for my darling, and felt I was indeed alone and a widow, 
overcame me very sadly! It was the first time I had gone 
in this way on a visit (like as in former times), and I thought 
so much of all dearest Albert would have done and said, 
and how he would have wandered about everywhere, looked 
at everything—and now! Oh! must it ever, ever be so?” 


“Why,” said Jack, ‘‘I thought when a queen went 
traveling she had everything done for her ; why, I never 
dreamed that a queen could have her baggage left be- 
hind, as we did, don’t you remember, papa, last year ? 
I think it is funny ; I never dreamed queens had such 
troubles. 

** None of the maids or servants had any change of cluth- 
ing. Dinner over, 1] went with Louise and Jane to the draw- 
ing-room, which was given me as my sitting-room, and Jane 
read. While at dinner at half-past nine, Ross told us that 
Blake, the footman, had arrived with some of the smaller 
things, but none of the most necessary—no clothes, etc. The 
break with the luggage had finally broken down at Tomin- 
toul; from thence Blake had gone with a cart to Dufftown, 
where he had got a small break, and brought the light things 
on, but the heavier luggage was coming in a cart, and they 
hoped would be here by twelve o’clock.”’ 


‘‘Isn’t this a pretty description of a christening ?” 
said Marian. *‘ Don’t you think that little baby will 
always be glad that the good Queen and mother, Vic- 
toria, kissed her ” 


‘* At a quarter to four I drove, with Louise, Beatrice, and 
Lady Ely, to John Thomson the wood forester’s house for 
the christening of their child, three weeks old. Here, in 
their little sitting-room, in front of the window stood a table 
covered with a white cloth, on which was placed a basin 
with water, a Bible, and a paper with the certificate of the 
child’s birth. We stood on one side, and John Thomson in 
his Highland dress, next the minister, who was opposite me, 
at the head of the table. Barbara, his wife, stood next to 
him, with the baby in her arms, and then the old Thomsons 
and their unmarried daughter, the Donald Stewarts, Grants, 
and Victoria, Morgan and sister, and Brown. Dr. Taylor 
(who wore his gown) then began with an address and 
prayer, giving thanks ‘for a living mother and a living 
child,’ after which followed another prayer: he then read a 
few passages from Scripture, after which came the usual 
questions which he addressed to the father, and to which he 
bowed assent. Then the minister told him-—‘ Present your. 
child for baptism.’ After this the fatber took the child and 
held it while the minister baptized it, sprinkling it with water, 
but not making the sign of the cross, saying tirst to those 
present, ‘The child’s name is Victoria;’ and then to the 
ehild : 

*** Victoria, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
So :. and of the Holy Ghost, one God, blessed forever.—Amen. 

‘*** The Lord bless thee and keep thee! The Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee, and be gracious untothee! The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace "’ 

“The service was concluded with another short prayer 
and the usual blessing. I thought it most appropriate, 
touching, and impressive. I gave my present (a silver mug) 
to the father, kissed the little baby, and then we drank to its 
health, and that of its mother, in whisky, which was handed 
round with cakes. It was allso nicely done, so simply, and. 
yet with such dignity.’’ 

‘« Listen,” said the mother, *‘ to this description of a 


— 


visit to Loch Lomond.” 

‘*Oh, I know,” said Trixie ; ‘‘ that is where they hear 
the Campbells coming. Don’t you remember ? ‘(On the 
Lomonds If lay, I lay,’” sang Trixie. 

Mamma nodded and read : 


** After luncheon and walking about a little, not finding 
avy good view to sketch, we got intothe carriage (our horses 
had been changed), but had not gone above a few yards 
when we came upon Loch Ard, and a lovelier picture could 
not be seen. Ben Lomond, blue and yellow, rose above the 
lower hills, which were pink and purple witb heather, and an 
isthmus of green trees in front dividing it from the rest of 
the loch. We got out and sketched. Only here and there, 
far between, were some poor little cottages with picturesque 
‘barefooted lasses and children to beseen. All speak Gaelic 
here. Louise and I sat sketching for half an hour, Beatrice 
running about merrily with Jane Churchill while wedrew. We 
then drove on, and certainly one of the most lovely drives I 
can remember, along Loch Ard, a fine, long loch, with trees 
of all kinds overhanging the road, heather making all pink ; 
bracken, rocks, high hills of such a fine shape,‘and trees grow- 
ing up them as in Switzerland ; the road rough and bad, 
with very steep bits of hill (but the post-horses went remark- 
ably well) overhanging the loch, which reminded me very 
much of the drive along the Lake Zug in Switzerland. 
Altogether, the whole drive along Loch Ard, then by the very 
small Loch Dow andthe fine Loch Chon, which is very long, 
was lovely. The heather in full bloom, and of the richest 
kind, some almost of a crimson color, and growing in rich 
tufts along the road. - 

‘‘And I think this description of the communion service 
at Crathie church is very impressive,’’ said the mother : 

‘* BALMORAL, Sunday, November 13, 1871. 

A very bright morning, with deep snow. At twelve 
o’clock I went to the kirk with my two ladies (the Duchess 
of Roxburghe and Lady Ely), Lord Bridport being also in 
attendance. Attheend of the sermon began the service 
of the communion, which is most touching and beautiful, 


and impressed and moved me more than I can express. | 
shall never forget it. 

** The appearance of the kirk was very striking, with the 
tables in the cross seats, on either side facing the pulpit, 
covered with a white cloth. Neither Brown, though he 
came with us, nor any of our Scotch servants sat bebind us. 
as usual, but all below, as every one does who intends 
taking the sacrament at the ‘ first table.’ A table, also cov. 
ered with a white cloth, was placed in front of the middle 
pew, directly facing the pulpit. 

“The service was the same as that on ordinary Sundays 
until after the sermon, excepting that every psalm and 
prayer had reference to the Lord’s Supper, and the sermon 
was on the perfect obedience of the Son (Hebrews ii., 10). 

‘* The prayer after the sermon was very short, after which 
Dr. Taylor delivered an address from the pulpit, in which 
he very beautifully invited all true penitents to receive the 
communion, the hardened sinner alone to abstain. [It was 
done in a very kind and encouraging tone. Dr. Taylor 
adopted part of one of the English prayers, only shortened 
and simplified. . . . After this address—‘ the Fencing of the 
Tables,’ as it is called—the minister caine down to the small 
table in front of the pulpit, where he stood witb the assist- 
ant minister, and the elders on either side, and while the 
thirty-fifth Psalm was being sung the elders brought in the 
elements, and placed them on the table. viz., the bread cut 
into small pieces, and two large plates lined with napkins, 
and the wine in four large silver cups. The minister thea 
read the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper from 
1 Corinthians xi., 23, and this was followed by a short but 
very impressive prayer of consecration. - 

‘* This done, he handed the bread first, and then the wine 
right and left to the elders, Francis Leys (Brown’s uncle), 
Symon ‘the merchant,’ Hunter, and Dr. Robertson, to dis- 
pense ; himself giving both to one or two people nearest to 
him, who were in the.middle pew, where the Thomsons all 
sit generally, and in which, on this occasion, were old 
Donald Stewart and his wife (eighty-six and eighty-one, 
looking so nice and venerable), the young Donald Stewarts, 
the Thomsons, old Mr. and Mrs. Brown (he eighty-one and 
very much bent, and she seventy-one). Old John Brown 
and old Donald Stewart wore large plaids: old Smith of 
Kintore was likewise in this pew. The bread was then 
reverently eaten, and the wine drunk, sitting, each person 
passing it on one to the other; the cup being replaced by 
each on the table before them after they had partaken of the 
wine, and then the elder carried it on to the next pews, in 
which there were tables, until all those in that portion of the 
ehurch prepared for the Lord’s Supper had communicated. 
After which the elders replaced the elements on the table 
before the minister, who delivered a short address of thank 
fulness and exhortation. Hethen gaveout the 103d Psalm. 
which was sung while the communicants were leaving the 
tables, to be occupied in turn by others. 

“We left after this. It would, indeed, be impossible to 
say how deepiy we were impressed by the yrand simplicity 
of the service. It was all so truly earnest, and no descrip- 
tion can do justice to the perfect devotion of the whole as- 
semblage.. It was most touching, and [longed much to join 
in it. To see all these simple good people in their nice 
plain dresses (including an old woman in her mutch), so 
many of whom I knew, and some of whom had walked far, 
old as they were, in the deep snow, was very striking. Al 
most all our own people were there. 
twenty minutes before two o’clock.”’ 

“Mamma, [ shall always love the Queen for the 
sympathy she showed the poor Empress of France 
when her son was killed,” said Marian, in a thoughtful, 
tender tone, which her voice did not lose as she con- 
tinued : ‘‘ I think real love is just the same in palace and 
in cottage. I am sure the Queen misses her husband 
just as much as any poor woman would. She speaks 
of her children just as you do, mamma, and when 
they are in danger she feels it just as any loving mother 
would, and when she learns of their safety she ex- 
presses her joy just the same, and has just the same 
desire to gather her children about her and discuss their 
family affairs in private as any ordinary woman would. 
Just read this description of how the telegram was 
received announcing the safety of Prince Arthur after 


‘the battle of Tel-al-Kebir : 


“On coming in got a telegram from Sir John McNeill, say- 
ing, ‘A great victory ; Duke safe and well.’ Sent all to 
Louischen. The excitement very great. Felt unbounded 
joy and gratitude for God’s great goodness and mercy. 

“This over, we went in and had tea upstairs in my room— 
Louischen, Beatrice, and I. Louischen had received a very 
long and most interesting letter from Arthur about that 
dreadful march on the 25th (dated 26th, but finished later). 
A telegram from Sir Garnet Wolseley to Mr. Childers, with 
fuller accounts, arrived. The loss, thank God! is not so 
heavy as we feared at first. A bonfire was to be lit by my 
desire on the top of Craig Gowan at nine, just where there 
had been one in 1856 after the fall of Sevastopol, when 
dearest Albert went up to it at night with Bertie and Affie. 
That was on September 10, very nearly the same time 


twenty-six years ago! 

‘* Went to Louischen, who read me portions of Arthur’s 
long letter. The description of his and the officers’ suffer- 
ings and privations, as well as those of the poor men, made 
me miserable.’’ 


‘‘H’m!” said Jack; ‘‘ queens aren’t much different 
from other people. If the carriage tumbles over they get 
hurt ; if the baggage is forgotten, and their servants don’t 
remember to put the right things in little hand-bags and 
carry them along, as they ought to, why, they have got 
to want their things the same as other people ; and I am 
sure I don’t think she would bea net | ood queen if 
she did not love her husband and children. Do you 
think she would, mamma ?” ; 

‘* No,” said the mother, ‘‘I don’t think she would.” 


We came home ex 
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The Foreign Exchange market, under 
the influence of easier rates for funds in 
the London money market, has lost its 
firmness of a weck ago, and the shipments 


sejuently proved unimportant. The de- 
mand for money on the European as well | 
as London Exchanges is very slight and 


where they have to borrow stock to make 
their deliveries, develops a scarcity that 
forces up the price of cash stock for 
such deliveries. This has been demon- 
strated during the week past in the cases 
of Union Pacific and New York Central. 
Three-fourths to one per cent. for the use 
of cash stock for one day, in the former 
case, and one-half to three-fourths per 


‘cent. in the latter have been paid during 


is easily satisfied—demonstrating that the | the week, and the scarcity of other stocks 


curtailment in all branches of trades, 
manufactures, and industries is not con-— 
fined to any country, but is of general | 
significance. Money is not only accumula 


England, and Germany. 


now subsided, from Australia, for the 


bank of England rate is,-at present, 
However, it is true that | 


in no country abroad has there been such | 


three per cent. 


a protracted or so extreme an accumula: 
tion of idle funds as in our own during 


the year passed. This may not be at-| 
wibuted to exceptional depression bee, 


but to an expansion of currency in the 
shape of an undue issue of gold and silver 


| have been proven in like manner, though 
in less degree. The moncy market is, if: 


anything, easier than ever, at one and 


one-half per cent. 
ting in the centers here in the United_ 
States, but the same fact is true in France, | 
3 The recent’ 
slight exception in the English Exchange | 
was due, really, toa temporary demand, — 


The Bank Statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase................. $2,807,300 
Specie, decrease........ ....... 6,151,200 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 76,100 
Deposits, decrease.......... 3,809,800 
Reserve, decrease............... 6,165,850 


This leaves the surplus resarve about 
$7,000,000. 


Time loans are three and one-half per. 


cent. for three and four months, with but | 
little doing. 


certificates by the United States Treasury ' 


—especially of the latter—creating a 
plethora of circulating medium ; and with 
it a feeling of distrust and apprehension | 
as to the ultimate eftect of such abnormal ' 


issues. 


To Tnstitntions, Capitalists, 


We have shown the mischief of ! 
this unwise policy of silver accumulation | 


OTHERS, 


and representation without purpose or: 


reason, and do not dwell upon 
enly add that what we pointed.out two 


happen has taken place. 
Chambers of Commerce all over the United 


States, have taken up the subject of silver | 
coinage, and will present a unanimous 


petition to Congress to repeal the laws re- | 
If Congress | 


quiring its continuance. 
refuses to act on these memorials, it will | 


sin against great light and be all the oe 
more responsible for any disaster that may | We are giving attention to the wants 


overtake our business interests. Poli- 


ticians may be skilled in the management 


of political questions, but they usually are 


very blundering and blind in their 
tempts to regulate the questions growing. 
out of the science of finance; they had_ 
better take the advice of such intelligence’ 
as business menare now proffering than to. 
trust their own crudeness and ignorance. | 
The earnings of railways, taking the dif- | 


ferent trunk systems of the country, are) 
reflecting, in some degree, the extraordi- 
nary quietude in trade, especially the di- | 
minished exports of breadstuffs. 
roads of the Northwest particularly are 
shrinking somewhat from the very large 


The . various | 


it, but 


weeks ago in these columns as likely to Having money to invest, or United 


States Called Bonds past due or falling 
due, or wko are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s, we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 


of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
_to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 

Accounts of nest corporations, and 
individuals received, subject to check at 
sight. 


Orders for the paren or sale, on 


The | | Commission, of all marketable Stocks | 


and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open a 


earnings of a yearago. This is not strange, 


‘taking into account the recent floods and 
the severe wet or snow season; indeed, | 


Called United States Bonds 


with these drawbacks, and the added fact | Received at full value in exchange for 
of the low prices ruling for corn and | Government Bonds (unesilaae aie 


wheat at the Western marts, it would be. 
unaccountable if it were otherwise, yet 


- this question of railway earnings (that is, 


the great volume of traffic over the roads 


_of our country) is one to marvel at, for 


while it is indisputable that this is a reac- 
tionary season in every branch of trade, 
the general result of gross earnings on 
fifty-nine representative railways for the 
month of February, as compiled by the 
‘** Financial Chronicle,” exhibits the total 
of $14,569,952, against $13,729,683 during 
the corresponding month of last year, or 
over five per cent. increase ; which, while 
not quite equal to the increase in the per- 
centage of mileage, is sufficient to demon- 
strate that the mileage is probably earning 
nearly as much as it wasa year ago. A 
revival of export traffic, which ought soon 
to begin, would have the effect to stimulate 
our internal traffic tomuch larger propor- 
tions. The Stock Exchange shows the dull- 
ness of the general condition. A very light 
speculative movement is reported; but 
there is, nevertheless, a steady, continuous 
investment demand for good stocks and 
bonds. The volume of these classes of 
securities is growing lighter ; any consid- 


erable selling by operators fora decline, 


‘approved securities, of which descriptive 


lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE, AND BUFFAL@ RATLWAY. 


pictureaqne pe soute alos the West Shore of the 
of the Mohawk. Best 
built and: Se Jost. Line between the Seaboard 
most direct route to 
Gurskily untaina, and the resorts of 


Northern New York Sta 
Buffalo, Detroit, 
route, N 


Depots foot = Cortlandt, Des and West 
second, New You and foot Fulton 


ticket offices 
City and and throughout the Broad 
New Yo 
For further information 


address 
HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 24 State Street, New York. 


t, Broo 
Tickete, and can be ob- } 


ONEY Loane 


der 

O/ 
xchange. 


GOGH! HAN & St. Paul. Minn. 


REMINGTOX STANDARD TYPE- WRITER, 
THE 
STANDARD 


WRITING- 


= OF THE 
WORLD.) 


In use everywhere by business and ccvteaiall 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
J-epartments of Government. 

_ Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
i!lustrated pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR DICTIONARY 
HOLDERS. 


Revolving HKook- 
Cases, Book-Rests, Sty 
lographic Pens, Lap 
Tablets, and other office 
and library supplies. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 


STATIONERS 
4 Bond Street, 
New York. 
Send Stamp for cata- 
logue. 


No Waate. 


Nutritious. 


The most 
and the mw: t 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Grave's 
Pat $10 to $35. Picture of it in first issue of each mont 


ie AVES & SON, 681 Washington st., Boston, Mag: 


FORTUNE IN CATTLE RAISIGN, 


ONE Many AC -RES of the finest grazing lands in 


NES, Sec’ 


for oF postage, an an‘ 


rs to .D. BA 
Mill's Bulldine. 25 Wall Street, New York. 
h will help of 
sex, to more 
n thi 


t 
world. Fortunes await it the workers oes sure 
At once address Truk & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

Sei of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & 1)FT, Cincinaeti. 


R. 127 Place, West Eighth 


Church Furniture. §. Banners. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


for Church ower 

Puless cata- 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


waverably known to the blic since 
1828. Church, Chapel. — Fire Alarm 


and other belis: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy. N.Y. 


CHURCH 3 and Lever 5. small 
Manufacturers, 73 Poutlond St. don, Mase 


MAGHINE| 


send for the Illustrated ee of the 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


Mailed free, containing latest styles of oye’. Girls’ 
and Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


BEST CO., 
60 and 62 West 23d St., NewYork. 


cHaBLE “No, 
UT HANDLE, 
D.IRON BOTH WAYS. 


. THREE IRONS 


ONE HANDLE AND AWD TO ASET. 
BY THE 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


Easter Cards 


From lc. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 
Send for large illustrated catalocue. irae. 
Coos, 26 Adams St, 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLI 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousanis of housekee 
ought to have it on sale. C7 ASK Se FO 
D. & WILTBERGER, Prop’r, 233 N. St,” Philadelp 


\TED and 


SALES MAGIC LANTERNS 


ERSS ELECTRICAL, FREE. @ 
BA RGANINA CO., Philadelphia, Fa 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
wuhecribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser muat accompany each “want.” Tf is 
the intention of the Publisherain this column to 
oublish free only such notices of wants aa will serve 
subscribere who are not alle to pay for advertise- 
ments, or who wish to aid those who are not able to 
advertise their 


Wanted, by a lady,a position as companion 
or any other position where she would not have 
to sew or use her eyes ‘very much, as they are 
weak from over-cxertion to them; has had ex 
perience with children. Address W. J.. care 
The Christian Union. 


For Sale—A Health Lift, Mann's Patent. Has 
been used but little, and will be sold for half- 
price, by one who nas no further use forit. Ad- 
dress Box 129, North Manchester, Conn. 


Any charch Wishine to dispose of a supply of 
Dr. Hatfield's ‘Church Hymn Book” (now out 
of print) please address Congregational Pastor. 
Gorham, N. If. 


Board Wanted near the vicinity 
of Hampton. Long Island. preferred—for wife 
and three children, where bathing, good, plain 
food, comfortable rooms, and quiet rest can be 
obtained, in an American family; home com- 
forts desired at reasonable terms. Address J. 
G., Box 61, Orange Valley, New Jersey. 


Wanted—Bentham & Hooker’s Genera Planta- 
rium. Any one possessing a copy of the above 
work which he would like to dispose of at a re- 
duced price will confer a favor by addressing E. 


_E. Smith, Lake Erie Seminary, Plainsville, Ohio. 


A Congregational Minister who hashad consid- 
erable experience in the newspaper business 
and as a writer would like very much to secure 
a place on an evening journal in this city, oras 
editor of a newspaper—Republican—somewhere 
in the eastern part of the State, having a fair cir- 
culation. Address P. O. Box 50, Garden Grove, 
Decatur County, 

A Lady of leita would like a position as 
housekeeper or companion to an invalid lady in 
a Christian family. A pleasant home more than 


salary. Address H., P. O. Box 264, Passaic, N.J. 
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PuBLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1884. 

The attention of our subscribers 
is called to the notice in regard to 
the seed premium published in 
our last issue. We would again 
request all who have renewed their 
subscription and applied for the 
sreds, but have not yet received 
them, tosend a postal card to us 
stating date of application, and 
ou receipt of the same the seeds 
will be senttothem. We hope this 
notice will reccive the prompt at- 
tention of all who,on renewing 
their subscription, desired to hare 
the premium but have failed to 
receive it. 


A RAYMOND EXCURSION TO THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

Traveling in excursion parties is becoming 
more popular every year. The public have 
found that the same amount of ground can 
be covered at a much less expense in this 
way, and, in most cases, with as much or 
more satisfaction to the sight-seer than trav- 
eling independently. 

The reason for this is that excursions are 
managed better to-day than formerly. A 
few enterprising men have made a careful 
study of the public need in this respect, and 
the result is an immense increase in this 
method of traveling. 

Among the best known and most popular 
excursion managers are Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcombe. They announce two grand Col- 
orado and California excursions for the 10th 
and 24th of April. In addition to these they 
have arranged atour to the Pacific North- 
west by the Southern Pacific route to San 
Francisco; then north to the entrancing re- 
zion of Puget Sound, and back by th> North- 
ern Pacific. There are over ten thousand 
miles of pleasure travel, and seventy-three 
days are appropriated to the regular round, 
with frequent stops for rest and sight-seeing. 

A circular giving full details of this mag- 
nificent excursion may be obtained of W. 
Raymond, 240 Washington Street, Boston. 


The amount of insurance written during 
1883 by The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation shows that the assessment plan, in 
spite of strong opposition, is becoming an 
important factor in Life Insurance. We 
quote the following facts from the annual 
report of the President, E. B. Harper: In 
about two and one-quarter years the Asso- 
ciation has increased from five hundred to 
fifteen thousand members, and from $2,500,- 
000 of insurance in force to over $63,000,000. 
During the year 1883 the Association issued 
certificates to the amount of $34,602,500. 
After providing for all lapses, they made a 
net increase of &27,828,750. The reserve 
fund of this Association for the payment of 
death claims, deposited with the Central 
Trust Company, is $115,762.60. 


—The foot and mouth disease among 
the cattle in Kansas and Wyoming is caus- 
ing alarm. The district in Kansas infect- 
ed is about thirty-five miles in area ; this 
is now rigidly quarantined. A public 
meeting was called at Neosho Falls, Kan., 
to adopt some system to prevent the 
spread of the disease. The Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association are taking 
steps to quarantine the Territory and ex- 
terminate the infected cattle should the 
disease appear there. The Western Kan- 
sas Stock Growers’ Association represent 
250,000 head of cattle, worth about 
$8,000,000; they will meet at Dodge 
City, Kan., April 2, and remain - session 
three days. 

—No reduction will be mids in the 
toll on the Brooklyn Bridge. It is said 
that the income of the ferries has been 
so reduced since the opening of the bridge 
that itis doubtful if the cities can lease 
the ferries for a long period, as has been 
the custom in the past. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J. N. Rospinson, Medina, Ohio, says: 
In cases of indigestion, constipation, and 
mervous prostration, its results are happy.”’ 


CREMATION IN INDIA. 


cremation of the remains of the late Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen, of Calcutta : 


der Sen expired at his residence at Lily Cot- 
tage, and immediately after his remains were 
laid out on a new sandalwood bedstead, 
which was covered with marigolds, jessa- 
mine, and roses. The corpse was dressed in 
a white silk dhoti, and at intervals some of 
the disciples of the Brahmo leader sprinkled 
rosewater on it, and placed garlands of 
flowers all over. At noon the bier was re- 
moved to the new chapel, adjoining Lily Cot- 
tage, which was being erected for the late 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s private devo- 
tions, and at 3:30 p.m. a photographer came 
and photographed the remains, which were 
then lying an object of touching regard to 
hundreds of the Brahmo leaders, disciples, 
friends, and admirers. Shortly after this the 
male mourners and visitors were requested 
to leave the chapel to allow the entrance of a 
nuiber of the female relatives and followers of 
the deceased, who then entered and gave vent 
to their feelings of grief and sorrow at the 
death of their beloved leader. - The bier, with 
the remains, was then carried in procession 
slong the roads from the chapel to Nimtol- 
jab Ghaut, followed by thousands and thou- 
sands of natives of all castes and creeds, and 
by a very numerous gathering of leading Eu- 
ropean gentlemen in Calcutta. At Nimtol- 
lar Ghaut the body was, with Brahmo rites, 
placed on the funeral pyre, which was com- 
posed entirely of sandalwood. After crema- 
tion the ashes were collected and placed in an 
urn which will be deposited in the deceased 
minister’s private chapel. The procession 
was headed by a disciple, who bore in his 
hands a banner, bearing on it the words 
‘New Dispensation.’ As the procession 
reached the old Brahmo Mandir in Colootol- 
lah, the body was put down, anda hymn 
chanted, ‘Glory be to the man who has 
a pure heart ;’ and the same ceremony was 
repeated at intervals until the burning ghaut 
was reached. Nobetter proofcould be found 
of the respect and estcem in which the late 
Brahmo leader was held than in the thou- 
sands who followed his remains to witness 
the cremation ceremony and in the thousands 
who visited Lily Cottage, in Circular road, 
to see the last of the remains of the great 
Brahmo ieader, among whom was his son.-in- 
law, the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, and other 
most prominent natives in Calcutta. 


—Saturday evening, March 8, had been 
advertised as the evening for the annual 
spring parade of Barnum’s circus and 
menagerie, in New York, but the weather 
was so inclement that it was impossible to 
parade on that evening. To the great joy 
of the small boys, as well as to many large 
ones, Monday evening proved to be just 
the right kind of an evening for a parade. 
At seven o'clock the procession started 
from Madison Square Garden, There were 
heralds; banner-wagons elegantly deco- 
rated; men and women in brilliant cos- 
tumes, mounted on handsome horses ; 
tages of wild animals; saddled camels. 
camels drawing chariots; zebras har- 
nessed ; cages containing wild beasts ; 

thirty-seven elephants ; and the whole sur- 
rounded by torch-bearers. The torches 
seemed to annoy and distress the animals 
in cages, but this only added to the ex- 
citement, and, consequently, to the enjoy- 
ment of those who had gathered to view 
the procession. The sidewalks along the 
entire route were crowded with men, 
women, and children. Mr. Barnum oc- 
cupied a window in the Metropolitan 
hotel. 
joy the parade, and gave out disconsolate 
little moans during the entire length of 
the procession. To the disappointment of 
many, Jumbo did not take part in the 
procession, but the baby elephant and its 
mother supplied his place in interest, if 
they could xot fill his space. In the pro- 
cession were Nautch girls, Todas Indians, 
Admiral Dot, and representatives from 
Burmah and Hindostan. The outer walls 
of Madison Square Garden are a study 
in color, the entire faceof the wall being 
covered with flaming pictures of what 
may and what may not be seen inside. 


As usual, the Garden is crowded every | 7, 


night, and, in fact, all day. 


‘At about 10.30 a.m. Babu Keshub Chun- | 


The elephants did not seem to en- tere 


—Excavations are being made for the foun- 
dation of some new houses at 165th Street and 


The ‘‘Englishman” of Calcutta gives Tenth Avenue, N. Y. A blast was prepared 
an account of the ceremonies attending the in conformity to the law, according to the 


testimony of the foreman, but when the ex- 


dow of a store in the neighborhood, striking 
and killing a customer—a young girl eighteen 
years old. On investigation the blast seems 
to have struck a weak vein in the rock, hence 
the destruction and disaster that attended its 


plosion occurred a number of stones were | 
projected with great force, and hurled side-— 
| wise, one of them crashing through the win- | 


explosion. 


— 


AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to direc- 
tions given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc 
Porter’s Cough Balsam. 
and the possession of a single bottle may, in| 
in case of a sudden attack, prove to be worth | 
«a times its cost. Sold by Druggists every- 


AMES 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 


INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
a: ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


RAYMOND’S| 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave Boston and New York April 10th 
and 2th, for a Tour of 59 Days through Col- 
erado. New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah, etc. 

A party will leave Boston and New York May Ist, 
fora Tour of 73 Days over the same te as far 
as San Francisco, and then through the Pacific 
Northwest, this part of the trip including Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Puget Sound, Van- 
couver Island, Idahe, Montana, etc. 


Incidental Trip to the Yosemite Valley and the 
Big Trees ; Sige Trips, if desired, to Alaska and the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


Send or call for descriptive circulars. 


W. RAYMOND, 
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Boston. 


—THE— 


COTTAGE HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 

This Monthly Magazine will publish during 
1884 bright and interesting stories by the best 
American writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everttt Hale, 
Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Frances L. Mace, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose Terry Cooke, Celia 
Lucy Larcom. 


ntal ; 
on Floricult an 
household use. 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 


How to get 


200 PAGES. 
CHOICE READING 


25 CENTS. 
We will send as sample copies 6 back numbers 
of the Corracre for 25 cents in stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


d valuable tes Recipes for 


To whom liberal pay will be given. Address 


It is always reliable, |: 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER, 


Warner Bros. Corsets are boned with 
which is is superior to Horn or Whale- 


Coraline is not — Hemp, J Tam 
or Mexican Grass,” 
Coraline coateine’ no Starch or other sizing. 
bea is used in no guods except those solid 
by WARNER BEOS. 
“The genuine Coraline Corsets give honest vaiue 
and perfect Satisfaction, 
¥mitations sre a frau’, and dear at any pricc. 
Coraline is used in the foliowing popular styles: 
Nursing, Coraiine, Flexible 
Hip, Abdominal aud Misses? Corsets. 
For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


| reserving, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made im a variety of styles and priv. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
werthless imitations. None genuine unicss it has Balls 
name on the box. 


CHICACO Chicago, Ill. 


FOY, HARMON & CO. New Haven, Conn. 


MOTHERS 


44 Should buy for them- 
selves and for their 


CHILDREN 


Ferris’ Patent 


Corded Waists. 


They are THE BEST 
for HEALTH, 
COMFORT, _Dura- 


none other. 


ake 
Send for 
descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS., MRS., 81 White St., New York. 


Send for Prico bist and Circular 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewing Machine. 
IN ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER. 
Most Beautiful an Burebie Work 
UNEQUALLE F BUNNING 


BO YOUR own STAMPING for 

e ERY, With our STAMPING PATTERNS for 

Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 

ort &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 

be used a hundredtimes over. fui! sized working 

Patte including Flowers, Corners, Bordérs, Scollops. 

Braid Strips. outline figures, and your own initial letters 

for hat bands. &c., Pad aud 

directions for working, all for 6O ce postpaic, 

_ Book of OF for Embroidery, 256, 
Our Needlework,” is ac 

tructor in ngton, and all other of 

iimbroidery, Knitting Tattin, Crocheting Jace Making, 
ue. 35 cents: Four for $4.00, All the above for Sty 

Watten Pub. Cc. 47 Barclay Street, New ork 


EASTER EGG 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A Mrs. Lawrence, of Chicago, has 
given Yale College $50,000 fora dormi- 
tory. 

—Barnum’s white elephant was shipped 
for New York on Thursday, March 13, 
from England, on béard the steamship 
‘‘ Lydian Monarch.” 

—Baron Tennyson, in preparing to 
take his seat in the House of Lords one 
evening last week, discovered that his 
robes had been stolen, and for that occa- 
sion was obliged to borrow a suit from 
Lord Coleridge. 

—The first newspaper in the country ‘to 
be printed by electricity was the Ilion 
‘‘ Citizen,” which on Thursday, March 13, 
printed its entire edition by electricity, 
using the Parker electric motor, which de- 
rived the current from a Parker ten-light 
dynamo fifteen rods away. 

—A terrible explosion occurred shortly 
after midniglit, March 13, at Pocahontas, 
Virginia, in the principal coal mine of the 
place, in which from 500 to 600 men were 
employed, mostly Hungarians. kvery 
one of the officials were in the mine, be. 
sides 150 miners, none of whom are sup- 
posed to have survived the explosion. 

—For the second time this season navi- 
gation has been resumed on the Hudson 
as far north as Poughkeepsie ; a steamer 
having made its way through the ice on 
Wednesday, March 12. The river was 
opened once before two weeks ago, but 
the succeeding cold snap froze it up solidly 
again, and this is the first trip made since 
then. 

—Adelina Patti appeared for the first 
time in San Francisco on Thursday 
night, March 13, in the Grand Opera 
House. The occasion was unparallelled 
jn that city for the warmth and enthusi- 
asm of her reception, and is a refreshing 
and encouraging sign after the prevalent 
mania over pugilism which has deranged 
the public mind for weeks. 

—Leading inventors throughout the 
country have issued a call for a mass con- 
vention to take action to prevent perni- 
cious legislation by Congress. It is to 
be held in Cincinnati on March 25-27. 
From the number of responses received 
from all over the United States and the 
Territories it is estimated that there will 
be an attendance of 3,000 inventors. 


—Liecutenant Jolin W. Danenhower, of 
‘Jeannette’ fame, was married March 12 
in Oswego, N.Y., to Miss Helen L. Sloan, 
the oecasion being one of considerable 
social brilliance, from the high standing 
of the contracting parties, and especially 
from the heroic reputation attaching to 
the groom from his share in the ill-fated 
Arctic expedition under De Long. 


—To the small boy and street gamin of 
New York City the event of last week, 
and, indeed, of the whole year, was the 
street parade of Barnum’s ‘‘ Greatest Show 
on Earth,” which took place on Monday 
night, March 10. Thousands of people 
thronged the streets and squares along the 
line of march, and manifested their ap- 
proval and delight of the motley proces- 
sion of men and beasts and ‘‘ what-is-its ” 
as they passed in the midst of flaming 
torches and to the flaring music of brass 
bands. 


A SECOND EMPHATIC INDORSEMENT. 


Mr. Wm. B. Mitchell, editor of the -Journal- 
Press, St. Cloud, Minn.. wrote to Mr. Wm. Penn 
Nixon, asking if a card with his signature, rec- 
ommending Compound Oxygen, was genuine. 
Mr. Mitchell writes: *“‘ The following letter from 
Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, the well-known editor of 
the the Chicago explains itself, and will 


th interes 
Mr. W. B Mitchell, St. Cloud, Minn. ; 


- fe Sir :—I am always happy to bear testi- 
great value of Compound Oxygen. 
ured by Drs. Starkey & Palen, Phila- 
think i/ the most important remedy Sor 
throat and lung troubles that was ever diacovered. 
I feel that my life.and I am 
to recommend it to those that are rm ror 
such troubles. 7'he card was not only genuine, but 
Itndorse the remedy now as fully as I did in the 
card, Very truly yours, 
. PENN Nixon.” 


and a wide: qanse be 
and 1111 Girard St., st, & Paras, 


KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by 2 thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint t 1rough 
veneration after generation. Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Kezema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent U Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, ete. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Jonsumption, «and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It isso effect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the svstem Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restoring 
healthful action to the vital organs and 
rejuvenating the entire system. This great 


Regenerative Medicine 


Is composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the fodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and _ scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
constantly prescribe AYER’s 
ARSAPARILLA &s an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
[ Analytical Chemists. } 


Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for $5. 


COSTIVENESS 


affects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, including the Kid- 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
uric acid, which. carried through the cir- 
culution, causes Rheumatism and Neu- 
roigia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
nflected by costiveness, causing 


Bilicus Disorders. 


Among the warning symptoms of Bilious- 
ness are Nausea, Dizziness, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of Vision, 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side, 
Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irregularity in the action of the 
Bowels, V omiting, ete. 

The Stomach suffers when the bowels 
“ure constipated, und Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are all 
evidences of the presence of this distress- 
ing malady. A Sure Relief for irregu- 
larities of the Stomach and all consequent 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 

PREPARED RY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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? MORPHINE HABIT 


R. BH. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
now ow ofers a Remedy wherevy 


» For ‘estimo- 


Medical men £c.,add 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ete. 


PETER HENDERSON & 60.’S 


SEEDS PLANTS 


Are Annually Sown and Planted in Half a Million Gardens ! 


(3 This Year’s Catalogue Free on Application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


For Roeing & ll 
on 


The o establishment king 2 
$S of ROSES. RCE HO 


ishments grow. bt 


Ress growers, set oreve, Chester Cos Pa An Immense saving of Inbor and money. 
antee a wy can cultivate and hoe 


and ill tatoes, corn, etc.,; 1 mes as 
THE OLD easy and fast ae one man can the old wav. 
AGENTS 


R. B. Parsons & i 
Nurseries, Flushing. ™ 
_ Trees and Shrubs, 


In large quantity, and in price and quality very desir- 
able for the use of Dealers and Landscape Gardeners. 
Catalogues free, address P. O. Box 68, Fiushiny, N. Y. 


The Cooley Creamers. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SILVER 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of 
Process and Product. 
AMONG THEM 
the GOLD MEDAL at the GOLD MEDAL at 
Palace of Industry, Palace of Industry. 
Paris, France, 1879. Paris, France, 18 
after weeks of competitive tests with the Seidihie 
Milk Settling Apparatus of the WORLD. 


In Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies & Factories. 


They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 


The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


Because it makes the most eg, from a given amount of cream. Becau 
no other Churn works so easy makes the best erained butter. 
cause it is the easiest clean o floats or muidles inside. Also the 
EUREKA BUTTER V WORKER. the NESBI BUTTER hogy Lhe 
ER, and a full line of ota Making ‘Utensils for Dairies and Factories. SEND 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis,Vt. 


— 


Patent Foot Power 


S 
Machinery. 


Complete Outfits for Actual Work-shop Busi- 
ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
g= Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 
mz ers, etc., etc. Machines on trial vd desired. De- 
i scriptive Catalogue and Price Lis 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2268 Main Street, Rockford, Hl. 


the Creat ChurchLiCHT. 
W 


llinstrated Catal e FREE. 
WANTED. Mention this paper. 


Monarch Mfg. 206 State St. Chicago,IL 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


CABINET STYLE. 


ELEVATOR STYLE. 


NK’S Patent Reflectors give the Moat Powerful, the Sef 
Cheapest and tnc Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, 


Parlors, Banks, Offic.-s, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. ub Soules and estimate. A liberal discount 


CATARRH 


3 HAS BEEN CLEARED er 


IN THIRTEEN DAYS 


to churches and the trace. 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS' 
Can be takenathome. Nocase 
incurable when our qvestiors 
are properly answered Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Oblu. 


Se ing our Household Articles, the fast- : 

est sell ing and most satisfactory goods ever offered,viz.: Cham pion pn al 
Stretcher, K. & W. Clothes Horse, Eureka Carpet Stretcher 
and Ward’s Folding Ironing Tabic. j@¥ CIRCULARS FREE. 
Address THE K. & W. MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, Chillicothe. Ohio- 


WASTE EMBROEDERY 

BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 

Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fer» 

Work. One ounce package for # cents in postal: 01. ». 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

469 Broadway, N, Y., or 238 Market st., 


peopie @ have become rich 
or We offer a bus: ness one 
earn— sums 0 mon 
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W. V. R. POWIS, 29 Randolph S¢ articulars fre free. 


CRAZY PATCHWORI | Assorted Silks and Satins 


WORKS for CRAZY PATCHWORA in 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of t the rt, pear Silk 
fora dollar package of beautifu or Patch ages ali colors, . per package. Any one 
package, Bsending usa $2 orcicr will receive a 
lovely block all pieced and embrol- 
dered free, Block alone We. Luding- 
ton & Woodward, New Haven,Conn. 


SILKS “Chazy WORK 
ilk for Patchwork.—Send 10 cts. for samples. 


10c. roidery Silk (as 
SER MANUFACTORY. Clinton ock all pieced and embroidered, ‘0 cts. Champiog 
Silx Works. New Haven Branch P. O. ., Conn. 
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Treatise on Compouna Oaygen,” contain- Cu 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action = 
of this remarkable curative agent. and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption. | 


